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into something like a sincere enthusiasm. Had 
he done nothing else, this should secure him a 
decorated niche half-way up the pinnacle of 
Fame. No one unacquainted with the monopo- 
lizing power of prejudice, can read and credit 
the contemptuous opinions upon that style ex- 
pressed by a far superior spirit—Wren ;—no one 
can turn an eye towards his unhappy feats in it, 
as the towers of Westminster Abbey, without 
regretful amazement, or blindness equal to his 
But his age was the most artificial in the 
annals of England ; be this our great architect's 
excuse. Walpole himself lived before the French 
contagion, introduced by Charles II., had worn 
itself out of the English body-literate and artistic. 
We have now come to a purer constitution of 
mind : as respects architecture, perhaps Athenian 
Greece teaches the 
world again the sublime artistic lesson it had 
forgot,—the text which that eternal source of 
corruptions, Rome, had depraved under the 
Czsars, and rendered illegible under the popes. 
As the Italian style, ancient and modern, fell 
into discredit, the only other genuine style be- 
sides the Greek rose with justice into favour,— 
Hence our “ Glossaries” 
and our’ restrictive commissions for national 
edifices “‘ either Gothic or Elizabethan,”* and 
our amateur essays as well as professional works 
on the Byzantine, Norman, Pointed styles, &c. 
This is well; though we scarce go the length 
of recommending essays in. brick and mortar 
towards the restoration of any style not adapted 
to present wants and wishes; even our own 
antiquity may be foreign to us, who are born 
under a different temporal clime, and Italian 
architecture more native to our existing require- 
Palaces with 
eyelet-holes and donjon-drawing-rooms—Baker 
Street houses with battlemented garrets and 
pinnacled chimney-pots—tunnels with fan- 
tracery vaults—shops with oriel windows—would 
prove equally picturesque and preposterous ; 
nay, our very churches might be gothicised to 
such a degree as would render them little more 
convenient for the purposes of Protestant worship 
than so many cromlechs. Let the preacher's 
words, which were of no particular moment to a 
Catholic audience, be broken amidst canopies, 
pendents, and fret-work projections, swallowed 
up by niches and nooks,—let half the congrega- 
tion be buried within dark aisles and transepts, 
which were meant not for sittings but proces- 
sions,—we should deem this about as rational 
as to rebuild theatres after the model of an 
itinerant show-box, or the Court of Queen’s Bench 
after that of a joint-stool. But, whilst there are 
various edifices to which the Gothic is as appli- 
cable as the classic, or more so, it behoves us to 
cultivate a taste and a power in the former style; 
to give the true begotten child of northern genius 
at least some portion of the cherishment we be- 
stow upon what its warmest partisans must con- 
fess to be affected by the taint of double-bastardy 
—the Italian style—a spurious offspring of a 
spurious parent, the Roman. There is another 
reason, however, for studying the Gothic in its 
very deepest recesses, besides its frequent appli- 
cability, its magical beauty, its constructive 





* Let us here make a flying remark, that the choice 
offered to didat this ission was exactly that 
between good architecture and bad: Elizabethan is other- 
wise known as Debased Gothic. Our connoisseurs have 
not yet won the goal of knowledge by many heads! 





system so exquisite, and the light it throws upon 
antique manners, and therefore on the progress 
of mankind; another reason, we say, perhaps 
more important than all the foregoing, namely, 
that as we have neither an acclimated foreign 
style, the high and lew classic being essentially 
southern, nor a native one suitable to every 
purpose, palatial and domestic, religious and 
secular,—some new style may perchance, sooner 
or later, spring from those two most prolific 
seeds of invention, necessity and abundant know- 
ledge. This hope, to be sure, this faint per- 
spective of a new style, will appear chimerical 
to those who presume the human species near 
its end, judging mayhap from its present corrupt 
nature and numerous anilities; but as our un- 
prophetic eyes have not yet perceived in the 
sidereal distances any glimmer of the last con- 
flagration, we think time enough possibly remains 
for realizing the said hope, if they will follow 
any clue to novel discoveries besides cotton- 
twist or steam. We moreover hold the mind of 
man to be a perpetual pendulum, moving back- 
ward and forward by turns,—a sort of so-called 
gridiron pendulum, some of whose bars lengthen 
while others contract,—and it may peradveuture 
take a swing in the direction we speak of As 
proof we are not dandling a mere child of imagi- 
nation, let us cite a compatriot who, with a spice 
more of independent spirit, had probably laid the 
corner-stone of a new and noble architectural 
style—Vanbrugh—whose name preserved in the 
vinegar of an epigram has by this means its 
best hold on endurance. His genius, like a 
Rosicrucian lamp, burns with a feeble and in- 
effectual fire beneath the mountains cut into 
stone of Blenheim and Castle Howard; lay it 
open to the sunlight of reason, and it disappears. 
Yet suppose this man possessing vivid powers of 
creation and composition, a picturesque enthusi- 
asm, a decorative taste intrinsically Gothic, to 
have shaken himself altogether free from the 
shackles of classic superstruction, instead of dis- 
torting and convolving its rectangular forms into 
curves of double curvature, and heaping up an 
architectural chaos of its elements, for the poor 
and illicit purpose of effect, like a landscape gar- 
dener,—suppose him to have endeavoured at 
filling in the beautiful contours of his edifices 
by homogeneous features, features which the 
climate, the customs, and the materials of the 
land suggested, —it is no Utopian theory that he 
might have blocked out a new type, or at least 
sown the acorn of a future magnificent growth 
in the public mind. ‘That man’s tenure of earth 
is a lease of lives renewable for ever, may be 
doubtful to all but philosophers: let it merely 
equal the tenure by which the pyramids hold 
their ground, and we can scarce think nature 
will lie fallow so long a time of original archi- 
tective productions. If she do, it is only because 
he continues to plough her with the reversed 
share, and delve her with the mattock wrong 
end downwards. 


However this may happen, whether or no we 
are still to proceed on the march of intellect as the 
eternal apes of aliens or our own ancestors, we 
must learn thoroughly the character of both 
classic and Gothic’ style, were it to imitate them 
well or not imitate them at all. To be original, 
many persons deem it the best way to be ignorant 
|—a method more ready than safe: besides the 
| great difficulty of making something out of no- 
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thing,—full as the world is now of inventions, 
much knowledge becomes necessary not to re- 
peat them, or, an imagination next to omnipo- 
tent; and Shakespeares we know are almost as 
seldom to be caught amongst men as semi- 
deities. Let us recollect how even Michael 
Angelo failed in architecture ; failed because he 
understood the Greek principles so ill as to 
think he was working upon them when he was 
working against them: he is but godfather 
of the bastard Italian, misbegotten by Brunel- 
lesco. ‘ O could J fail as successfully !” exclaims 
one who reflects on the Cupola; but he forgets 
that a fine work no more consecrates a false 
style than the miraculous splendour of Pande- 
monium made holy ground of hell. Besides, 
the merit of that Cupola, we believe, is chiefly 
mechanical--its size in its situation—its being 
the Pantheon hung over St. Peter’s ; where is 
Buonarotti’s second architectural marvel? surely 
not the Farnese cornice ? And to this stupendous 
imaginator what are all the other Italian setters 
of large egg-shells over criss-crosses of colon- 
nades, the Palladios, Berninis, &c. ?—mites to a 
mammoth. 

For our own part we deferentially opine, as 
becomes dilettanti, that any new style of northern 
architecture must be built on a Gothic founda- 
tion; which is to say, on those fundamental 
principles seized by the inventors of Gothic 
architecture as home-born, harmonious with their 
social and their physical position ; much of both 
being still ours. Neither is there more necessity 
that a new Gothic style should of consequence 
be like the old, than that the Greek should be 
like the Egyptian; granting the Moorish theory 
of derivation, Westminster Abbey no more re- 
sembles the Mosque of Cordova than King’s Col- 
lege roof does the Grotto of Antiparos, or Maudlin 
Cloister Maudlin Grove. The distinctive funda- 
mental principles between Classic and Gothic are 
givenin Rickman, Whewell, and Willis: all young 
architects of course know them by intuition, so 
nged not be referred to books, which they ex- 
ecrate with an unction truly artistic; but we 
may advise brother-amateurs to consult these 
volumes for a few philosophical notions on the 
subject, which will supply their want of heaven- 
descended knowledge, give them clear large 
views as from a lofty pinnacle, and save them 
the pain of engendering as well as afterwards 
disgorging crude hypotheses. What a number 
of worthy personages have spent their golden 
hours in fruitless speculations about the “pointed 
arch,” on the postulate that this was the essential 
particular, all Gothic architecture put into a 
nut-shell, the decoction of the whole matter 
down to atransparent drop! No belief more 
general; no canker which so soon turns into 
withered chaplets our most flourishing discourses 
thereupon. A glance at a good book would 
show this essential distinction to be but a subor- 
dinate result of a grand comprehensive law—the 
vertical principle—that true modulator of Gothic 
architecture, as the horizontal principle is of the 
Classic. Wren had sagacity enough to detect 
the vertical expansion as a character, if not as an 
essence ; as the one sovran principle subjugating 
to itself all the details: great height, he says, 
the Freemasons thought the greatest magnifi- 
cence; the pride of their work was in pinnacles 
and steeples; they carried all their mouldings 
perpendicular, so that the groundwork being 
settled they had nothing else to do but to spire 
up all as they could. ‘This principle alone must 
have led, by virtue of assimilation and con- 
formity, to the pointed arch, which is but a 
hollow section of the pinnacle or spire, an ap- 
proach to the perpendicular moulding. Our 
assertion we think almost self-evident ; nor, to 
explain the general use of that arch, can we see 
any more néed of Mr, Whewell’s ingenious 





derivation of it from the “ requirements of vault- 
ing,” than of Dr. Milner’s puerile one, from 
the “intersection of circles,” or Moller’s from 
“sloping roofs,”* or Warton’s from “ Saracen 
mosques,” the four most attractive hypotheses. 
Hence the problem of the pointed arch is resolved 
into another, which contains it as a mere acces- 
sary,—What was the origin of the vertical prin- 
ciple ?—Perhaps it might be a sufficient answer 
—that the horizontal principle was exhausted, 
and the vertical was the next most obvious. 
Indeed, imagination is rather more struck by 
the lofty than the /ow-lengthy, and this latter 
had preference, we conceive, from the bare 
reason of its being less difficult to raise. When 
the introduction of arches, however, instead of 
flat tops, showed it possible by their lightening 
and strengthening effect to elevate high walls 
with little material, fabrics aspired to the vertical 
sublime: whence the Colosseum, St. Sophia, 
Pisa Cathedral, and other structures, ranging 
upwards in arcaded stories or domes. Half- 
savage nations ever build vertically rather than 
horizontally when they have a choice and the 
same means, as pagodas, minarets, Irish round 
towers indicate: Babel, we are told, did not 
spread enormously, but ascend: exaltment, in 
every sense, is the first object of man’s admira- 
tion, of his ambition, Heaven the summit of his 
aim, whether moral or practical ; and he seems 
to approach it more directly by climbing to- 
wards the zenith than creeping towards the 
horizon, though this be just as far beyond 
earth. Savage or civilized, he reveres rather 
what is above him than what is on his level. 
But various other causes concurred to recom- 
mend vertical architecture during the middle 
ages; whilst rapine and outrage were rife, as- 
sault and defence incessant, almost every house 
was a stronghold, every palace a fastness, a 
treasury, and a jail; it became requisite there- 
fore to contract as much as possible the ground- 
plan, or horizontal scope, and to heighten the 
elevation—lesser tenements took the form of 
towers, castles of artificial precipices as insuper- 
able as might be. Again, the use of bells in 
Christian churches suggested belfries, and these 
propagated sound, called passengers to prayer 
by sight, and served the end of land-beacons 
through the then champain wastes, better ac- 
cording as they were higher. Little roofing was 
another and most important recommendation of 
the vertical principle in these rainy, wintery, 
Boreal climes ; a small extent of roof would cover 
a deep extent of enclosure, and would be the 
same for any given foundations built upon 
to whatever height; but lay out an equal mass 
of building horizontally instead of vertically, and 
you multiply the surface to be roofed as well as 
the surface of exposure to the snow floods and 
downright deluges, in a fearful ratio where the 
elements are at such exterminating war with the 
works of man. Mr. Whewell suggests another 
reason: our religious ceremonies, unlike the 
Pagan, are performed within our temples; to 
which he might have added, that those rites are 
meant, even the Popish more than the Pagan, 
for the ear preferably to the eye: hence, for the 
purposes of their being heard and seen, a limited 
ground-plan was most convenient, and lofty walls 
to admit numerous windows; under these cir- 
cumstances, it is plain that decoration as well as 
scope would be driven upwards, vertical lengths 
would impend the spectator, and so produce the 
pleasant terror accompanying the sublime, whilst 
horizontal lengths would be cramped by the 
short ground-plan, and the riches of Gothic 
fancy want room for their display. Readers are 
not toimagine the middle age architects incapa- 
i. High roofs always existed in northern countries ; it was 
incumbent on M. Moilerto show why apertures, &c., became 


pointed like them at a particular time, scil. the Gothic 
era. 





ble of reducing all these suggestions towards g 
new style into a symmetrical system, nor that 
they constructed churches and castles like cairng 
with a certain random skill at flinging stones 
into heaps which brought them to points and 
pinnacles. Evelyn himself allows their fabrics 
“solid and oddly artificial too, after a sort ;” 
and Wren, as bigoted though not so blind an 
Areopagite, adjudged them practical dexterity, 
and praises their “ingenious compendium of 
work suited to these northern climates.”* Pep. 
haps edificial art, on a principle purely masonic, 
had never been carried to such perfection as by 
these barbarians ; the Greek principle is some- 
what vicious, being more carpentric, i. e. making 
stone-stretchers and slabs oftentimes represent 
and perform the duty of beams or lintels. 

To conclude upon this head: the early, high- 
raised, Gothic structures were massive in pro- 
portion, their walls of prodigious thickness; 
herefrom, we submit, arose the more decided 
vertical principle of later days, when numerous 
upright shafts, and edges, and strips, gave it 
peculiar character. Such depth of wall, we think, 
induced the splitting of door and window sides 
into separate jambs, so that the whole arch-head 
might be more easily constructed, piecemeal, 
and supported; while the previous flat surfaces 
of those deep perforations were enriched and 
varied by the same contrivance. We see the 
commencement of the system in Saxon windows, 
as at St. Benet’s Cambridge, St. Michael’s Oxford, 
which a rude baluster divides into two parts, 
Then we find a single shaft, under a round arch- 
moulding, run along the sides and top of the 
aperture like a stone rim; then two shafts sup- 
porting two archivolts; then a close rank of both 
through the entire wall-depth, as in Iffley door 
ways, or the Caen Abbey orifices, whose sides 
spreading conically outwards, exhibit the thick 
wall sliced, as it were, into laminz one behind 
another, each of which has its orifice rimmed 
with jambs and arch-head; whereby all form a 
receding series of supports under light loads, and 
a collective decoration. From the external aper- 
tures, this practice of subdivision and distribution 
passed to other parts of the fabric, until the whole 
at length displayed a multitude of slim perpendi- 
cular props beneath semi-circular arches. Thus 
was the vertical principle made characteristic, 
and, in consequence, the round arches being 
plainly discordant with it, on account of their 
low tops, gave place to pointed ones, whose out 
lines took as vertical a direction as arches could, 
We think that after this gradation of changes, 
the pointed arch makes its appearance neces- 
sarily, and conforms itself to the master-lines of 
‘the structure scarce less spontaneously than the 
ripples bend themselves in beautiful similitude 
between the great waves of a stream. Love of 
parallelism is instinctive to the Human Mind. 

But it may be said we have no right to assume 
that the vertical principle preceded the pointed 
arch; that the latter exists in old buildings of 
the Orientals, whose dogged pride leads them to 
abjure imitation of us, and adhere to their own 
prototypes; that chance, so fertile a mother of 
inventions, has been rather unceremoniously 
pushed aside from all consideration in favour of 
fine-spun philosophic systems, which merely 
show how discoveries ought to have been made, 
pene how they were; and that there is no more 
reason why pointed architecture should not have 
been brought us by Crusaders against the Old- 
world pagans than Peruvian bark by Crusaders 
against the New—or obtained at the hands of 
Spanish Moors than the cow-pock at those of 
Gloucestershire dairy-maids—yea, or led up toits 
sublimest perfection of canopied apertures and 





_ ® Sir Christopher, it is true, censured them for occasional 
iron bonds as unartistic, but this was before he hooped 





own cupola. 
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—_—_—_——_ 
innacles, from two osier door-posts tied a-top, 
than all-glorious gas-light from a blubbering 
coal, or the omnipotent steam-engine from a 
vapouring kettle. We reply: it is very possible 
the pointed arch did precede,—nay, we think 
the supposition demonstrable. But with this the 
real, the important question, has little to do; 
which is, why the pointed-arch principle, whether 
anterior or posterior, merged itself into the ver- 
tical, whose creation was independant of it, as 
we see most clear in the French-Norman and 
other round-arched churches? By virtue of 
Conformity, has been our answer. Perhaps it 
may serve the good purpose of putting that other 
futile question out of court, where it employs so 
vainly the time and erudition of pleaders, if we 
submit an account of the Pointed Arch, which 
has occurred to us for the precise reason it has | 
escaped profounder judgments—its being so very | 
simple. The first, and most obvious, and most 
economical, and easiest-made entrance or aper- 
ture, would be formed by two jambs set together | 


like an inverted V; this is the pointed arch: no 
doubt father Adam gave an early specimen of it 
in his first log-hut, if not in his bower-doorway.+ 
But it was less convenient than economical: a | 
square-headed opening, of two jambs anda third | 
piece across, did better, without being much | 
more difficult of construction ; hence originated | 
rectangular architecture, especially preferred | 
where blocks long enough for lintels or cross- 

pieces were plentiful, as in Egypt and Greece. | 
Therectangular style also predominated wherever 
and whilever the Greek mind had dominion; for 
example, over the Roman empire, which was 

always mentally enslaved to Greece, and over | 
the districts into which that empire’s own and | 
external barbarism broke it up. Nevertheless, | 
even in Egypt and Greece, the natural, primitive | 
V-shaped form recurred at times, not on system, 

but involuntarily: thus the Pyramids are of this | 
form; the entrance to the great one is such | 
exactly, having two jambs which meet at a bevel | 
edge over head; also the propylaa of Egyptian | 
temples are like this letter truncated a-top; as | 
well as the antiquer doorways and windows both 
of these and Greek edifices. Greek pediments 
are perfect obtuse V’s, upside down. Roofs 
were, almost everywhere, of the same angular 
form. But a nearer approach to the modern 
pointed arch is seen in those very eldern con- 
structions, the Treasuries of Atreus and of | 
Minyas, which Dodwell and others describe to 
be shaped like ‘‘ Gothic domes,—i. e. of a sharp 
vertical section.” These, and similar vaulis 
scattered through Egypt, Sicily, and Italy, were 
not built with stones cut wedge-wise, so as to 
drop into a curve when put together vertically, 
but with slabs, by letting each upper layer pro- 
ject inwards over the lower, till the span was 
diminished to a mere hole shut by one spreader, 
the exterior ends of all being kept level by a 
superincumbent weight. This is the infancy 
itself of arch-turning or vaulting: this is the 
simple, natural mode of building over a base 
with small materials, which would first occur to 
an infant person or people. Set a clever boy to 
pile up, for his baby-house, seven thick folios 
into a doorway somewhat broader than the length 
of any single one,—he will place three each side, 
make the upper jut a little, and when both sides 
come near enough, lay the seventh on top as 
cover. Those perpetual children, the untaught 
Indian, ‘Tartar, Lapp, prefer this readiest and 
rudest of all forms, which their slant-set poles 
clad with sods or skins, their peaked tents, their 
beehive huts, testify; nor do they ever adopt, 
while artless, the circular or any other head for 
openings, if these are to be raised at all, and not 








+ It is plain that our reasoning applies to all the theories 
about the origin of architecture, whether from excavations, 
tree-houses, tents, &c.: tents, indeed, were all point, root 
4 well as doorway, from their flexible and flowing nature. 
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level. Ancient rural bridges, also, built of small | 


stones, and by unsophisticated hands, are laid 
across the streams like pack-saddles, both their 
road and water arches rising at the crown into a 
steep angle. Pisa Dome, one of the earliest, is 
bluntly pointed; because Italian architecture, 
just out of its apprenticeship to the Byzantine, 
found that a less difficult form than the spherical. 
Even Brunelleschi, whose constructive skill was 
deemed marvellous, and who had studied the 
Pantheon vault as an astrologer the heavens, to 
draw all his inspiration therefrom, felt the large 
circular dome baffle him, and built his famous 
cupola at Florence, with eight sides curving up- 
wards to a high-pitched vertex, like a Gothic 
Numberless other examples might be 
quoted, but all must be familiar to most readers. 
Far, then, from the pointed arch being a stretch 
of invention or masonic craft, primitive rude 
builders were afraid of the circular, to support 
whose top-stones in a horizontal line, no doubt, 
seemed a much more difficult feat than to pile 
up two curves, leaning gradually towards each 
other, till they met at last. The circular prin- 
ciple was, indeed, early discovered; perhaps by 
the Pelasgi, Etruscans, or ancient Latins, as the 
Cloaca import; still the pointed arch was so 
much easier, readier, and less liable to collapsion, 
that it must have been sure to suggest itself 
when techtonic skill became rare upon the de- 
cline of Rome, or rude at the rise of Gothic 
architecture. And we do find it re-appear about 
this very time: as at Barton on Humber, Earl's 
Barton, Barneck, of the simplest, earliest V type. 
In fact, such a first-thought does the pointed 
arch seem to us, so naturally occurring to a 
savage or semi-barbarous builder, who either had 
no long blocks to form straight lintels, or desired 
higher headway, that we are amazed at the fan- 
ciful origins sought for it, and how its origin 
could have ever caused any contention, or set 
any brain a-boil, to resolve so very clear a pro- 
blem. Unless we much deceive ourselves, the 
explanation just submitted comprises within it 
all the previous theories, which leap out of and 
into its womb, and there harbour together, as 
her young in the pouch of an opossum: thus, 
the pointed arch is Moorish, and Persian, and 
Indian, because these people primitively hit upon 
such an obvious arch as well as the Goths; 
northern roofs, and Transition vaults, display it, 
because it was the very form which came easily 
and naturally to the builder’s hands, at the same 
time satisfying the architectural requirements 
those roofs and vaults made of it; the points of 
intersecting circles were pierced for windows (at 
first, or afterwards), because a pointed arch was, 
there as everywhere else, less difiicult and tedious 
than any other—it came back like a childish re- 
collection, vivid and strong, to the second child- 
hood of architecture. Thus, too, will be drawn 
under one category the isolated examples, and 
their hitherto enigmatical appearance unriddled, 
of such pointed arches as are supposed anterior 
to the origins above said: at Barton, Barneck, 
&c.; they were but efforts of maladroit hands to 
construct (without flat lintels) door and window 
heads in the plainest, most feasible manner. 
Why the pointed arch should be looked upon as 
such a preter-natural interloper, why its origin 
should be made such a crue to torture acumen— 
should send so many learned wits on a voyage 
of discovery through three quarters of the globe 
and the whole world of imagination, when this, 
and no other, is the arch that would present 
itself first to all undisciplined minds and hands, 
we cannot conjecture. Nice-cut blocks, neat 
centering, and delicate mechanism, must concur 
to form a circular arch: almost any rubbish and 








rough address will suffice to raise a pointed one. 
So that the miracle is, not how the latter should 
have come into use, but how it ever fell into 
desuetude ! 

When the vertical principle developed itself, 
arch-sides took the vertical inclination too, like 
any other lines of the building, as has been 
shown: and this form of arch, having lain so 
long in the popular mind, always ready to realize 
itself, and often actually succeeding, at once 
broke forth into full use on such a favourable 
occasion, and gave the complement to what 
called it out. Here was a perfect coalition of 
causes. Besides, as the pointed arch rose higher 
than a round one of the same base, or from the 
same jambs, it made a larger aperture: whence 
it lighted the interior better, and heightened the 
wall more, so that loftiness—the Gothic sublime 
—could be easier attained by this means, no less 
than by the greater firmness and readier con- 
struction of the sharp arch. Not that round 
arches were inadequate to reach highth, or of 
abstruse construction; but the pointed were still 
more commodious, still more facile, especially at 
an epoch when masonic skill was scarcer than in 
times previous or subsequent. These thoughts 
serve, perhaps, another purpose beside what we 
have put them to: as a buttress for sustaining 
the national theory that Gothic Architecture 
owes its origin to England. To England, and 
her Norman provinces peculiarly, belongs the 
Lancet Arch. This is the simplest, therefore 
probably the earliest, form of the Gothic aper- 
ture: it is that which would be the first attempt 
of semi-barbarous architects. France, Germany, 
Italy, being nearer the centre of civilization— 
Rome, would naturally partake deeper of it, pre- 
serve its influence longer; more examples of the 
Roman or circular arch would occur throughout 
these countries, more prepossession for its curve, 
and familiarity with its construction. Presump- 
tive evidence apart, the fact is, that Italy, France, 
Germany, are full of round-arched, or Roman- 
esque, edifices; while England has but a few 
remains. Over those countries the idea of the 
round arch domineered, even when they were 
able to throw off its yoke. All their pointed 
architecture (except where English rule came) is 
rich and ramified like our second style, the De- 
corated; seeming to prove that they disdained 
our simple, primary Gothic, and did not adopt 
the invention until florid enough for their taste. 
If our premises be sound, England may boast 
herself above other nations as the Inventress of 
Pointed Architecture; but with the grievous 
admission, of having thus surpassed them by the 
force of superior ignorance, and such a necessitous 
state as made her inventive. Coarse Roman 
and Saxon arches were no attractive type for 
imitation, while a feeble masonic power led her 
to eschew the circular, and find refuge in the 
easier-wrought pointed aperture. Here the two 
leaning jambs was frequent for arch-heads ; and 
as the vertical principle began to operate through- 
out Europe, like these the edge-mouldings of 
doors and windows were set against each other 
to form the peak, and so the aperture was framed 
with little more time or trouble than soldiers 
take to erect a tripod of muskets. Norman 
churches and architects were only able to repress 
this system, not crush it: ere long, it crushed 
them, and reared itself upon their ruins into 
Lancet Architecture. 

By the same principles, likewise, would we 
venture to account for the appearance of pointed 
arches at St. Marc's, and other Oriental con- 
structions in Venice. admitting their date as 
early as is agreeable: these apertures are either 
horse-shoe § or ogee ; both being modifications, 
we think, of the ubiquitous tendency to build 





¢ It perpetually did so in Normanesque Idings, the 
zig-zag, open-heart, indented, &c. which are miniature 
decorative arches. 








§ Erreneously made pointed, says Mr, Willis, by Cicog- 
nara; and called so by Mr. Hosking (Encyclop. Britan.). 
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arch-heads peaked, but the latter exhibiting faci- 
lity of skill tempted into the fantastic and ornate, 
That from these arches, whensoever raised, 
sprang the Gothic style, we conceive is a doc- 
trine overthrown, by the fact of their late adop- 
tion in Western Europe: ogee arches, which 
should, on this hypothesis, have been the very 
first made use of among us, were long subsequent 
to the lancet; besides, the simpler, easier form, 
will ever precede the more complex and difficult. 
Horse-shoe arches occur early, but so rarely, 
and so promiscuously with circular, lancet, &c. 
as to prove them rather enlisted by the Vertical 
Principle, while unfixed in its choice of any one 
form, than the first sharp arches, which if such, 
novelty would have rendered the governing type 
throughout Europe for a considerable time. 
N.B. St. Mare’s horse-shoes are, in fact, egg- 
shaped, or semi-oval, and this type never ob- 
tained any circulation. 








Homeward Bound: or the Chase. A Tale of 
the Sea, By J. Fenimore Cooper. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 


Ir would not, we fear, much amuse our readers, 
were we to detail the chances which have de- 
layed till now our notice of a sea novel launched 
some three weeks since. ‘Those, however, who 
will not be content without a reason, may choose 
at will between the anxieties of the Derby, the 
preparations for the approaching Coronation, or 
any of the other thousand distractions of London 
at this season, and especially in this year 1838. 
It is some consolation, that no modern novelist 
is better qualified to abide such a postponement 
than Mr. Cooper, now that he has once again 
pushed off into blue water, and is once again the 
hearty, vigorous man, “ roughing it” without a 
growl or a sneer, on the wild element which has 
been his nursing mother. 

‘Homeward Bound,’ then, is one of Mr. 
Cooper's capital sea novels; for the liveliness of 
its painting, and the interest it excites, contri- 
inte its quota to place our author at the head 
of the fleet of fiction-weavers. It is simply the 
detail of an eventful voyage, undertaken by the 
liner Montauk. ‘This, it appears, had been in- 
tended as the commencement of a story, but Mr. 
Cooper, as usual, becomes so closely enamoured 
of the good packet’s adventures, and has de- 
lighted to operate upon the nerves of his readers, 
by so minutely working up the excitement by 
the chase, wherein the Liner was quarry, and 
H. M.S. Foam the hunter, that the close of his 
third volume only lands us at New York, leaving 
the heart-adventures of Eve Effingham, and 
Messrs. Sharp and Blunt, to be told on a future 
day—the sooner the better. The tale begins, 
naturally enough, with a list of crew and passen- 
gers. Captain Truck, who leads the way,—dry, 
pertinacious, daring, and superfluously addicted to 
introducing people to each other,—is American, 
every fibre of him; as happily original as the 
best British character ever dashed off by Marryat. 
Dodge, too, the “travelled Bachelor,” is national ; 
in describing his absurd, mean, self-conceited 
sayings and doings—his remarks upon European 
things and institutions in particular—Mr. Cooper 
has expended the whole of that gall, one drop of 
which, at least, it would seem, must now mingle 
with his ink, even when he writes in his cabin. 
The rest of the party aboard, though sufficiently 
diversified, resemble more nearly the common 
personages to be found in novels. One of them, 
however, claims separate mention for her faithful 
and simple afiection—we mean Nanny Sidley, 
the heroine's abigail. 

It will suffice for the introduction of the ex- 
tracts, in which we shall now indulge, to say that 
the voyage of the Montau/: commenced with an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of an attorney 


to possess himself of the person of one Robert 
Davis, a passenger, who had married his bride 
without the legal consent of her guardian. Capt. 
Truck and the other passengers take the lovers’ 
side, and the man of law is foiled in his search. 
He had scarcely, however, shoved off, when, to 
all appearance, a mightier emissary of his Ma- 
jesty ‘‘took up the wondrous tale”; and it was 
presently discerned, past all doubt, that the 
Foam was in chase of the packet. A natural 
desire not to be impeded in the course of his 
voyage, quickened by that contagious mania on 
the part of his passengers, which makes every 
human being delight in trials of skill, strength, 
and speed, urged Capt. Truck to keep a-head of 
his pursuers. In the end, he paid dear enough 
for his spirit. Perhaps, ere we come to the 
sterner stuff of the second and third volumes, 
our readers will not be displeased with the report 
of an every-day sea dialogue,—having, for argu- 
ment, the sufferings of stewards under the in- 
quisitiveness of passengers. 

“ *Steward,’ called out Mr. Dodge, through the 
blinds of his state-room; ‘ whereabouts are we?’ 

“* Tn the British Channel, sir.’ 

“*T might have guessed that myself.’ 

“* So, suppose, sir; nobody is better at guessing 
and divining than Mr. Dodge.’ 

“* But in what part of the Channel are we, 
Saunders?’ 

“* About the middle, sir.’ 

“* How far have we come in the night?’ 

“€ From Portsmouth Roads to this place, sir.’ 

“Mr. Dodge was satisfied, and the steward, who 
would not have dared to be so explicit with any other 
cabin-passenger, continued coolly to mix an omelette. 
The next attack was made from the same room, by 
Sir George Templemore. 

“* Steward, my good fellow, do you happen to 
know whereabouts we are?” 

“* Certainly, sir; the land is still quite obvious.’ 

“* Are we getting on cleverly?’ 

“€ Nicely, sir;’ with a mincing emphasis on the 
first word, that betrayed there was a little waggery 
about the grave-looking mulatto. 

“* And the sloop-of-war, steward ?” 

** Nicely too, sir.’ 

“ There was a shuffling in the state-room, followed 
by a silence. The door of Mr. Sharp’s room was 
now opened an inch or two, and the following ques- 
tions issued through the crevice: 

“* Ts the wind favourable, steward 2’ 

“© Just her character, sir.’ 

“© Do you mean that the wind is favourable 2” 

“* For the Montauk, sir; she’s a persuader in this 
breeze.’ 

*“** But is she going in the direction we wish ?” 

“*Tf the gentleman wishes to perambulate Ame- 
rica, it is probable he will get there with a little 
patience.’ 

“Mr. Sharp pulled-to his door, and ten minutes 
passed without further questions; the steward be- 
ginning to hope the morning catechism was over, 
though he grumbled a wish that gentlemen would 
‘turn out’ and take a look for themselves.—The next 
door that opened was that of Paul Blunt, however, 
who thrust his head into the cabin, with all his dark 
curls in the confusion of a night scene. 

“© Steward!” 

we Sir.’ 

“* How's the wind?’ 

“* Quite exhilarating, sir.’ 

“¢ But, from what quarter?” 

“* About south, sir.’ 

“© Ts there much of it? 

*“* A prewailing breeze, sir.’ 

“* And the sloop? 

“She ’s to leeward, sir, operating along as fast as 
she can.’ 

“* Steward!’ 

“* Sir,’ stepping hurriedly out of his pantry, in 
order to hear more distinctly. 

“© Under what sail are we?” 

“* Topgallant sails, sir.’ 

“* How’s her head 2” 

“ West-south-west, sir.’ 

** Delicious! Any news of the rover?’ 








“¢ Hull down to leeward, sir, and on our quarter. 

“ € Staggering along, eh?” 

*€ Quite like a disguised person, sir.’ 

“* Better still. Hurry along that breakfast of 
yours, sir; I’m as hungry as a Troglodyte.’” 

During the first volume the chase goes on 
merrily ; early in the second, our interest js 
fillipped by the circumstance of the Montauj 
losing her masts. She is thrown out of her 
course; and the same good fortune that parts 
her from the Foam, shows its dark side, by 
casting her on the coast of Africa. Here 3 
ghastly welcome awaits them: they find a 
stranded Danish vessel recently wrecked, with 
fresh traces of murder and attack on the part of 
the natives. But the Dane offers them, by way 
of compensation, a blessed assistance in her 
masts, which may replace the Montauk’s loss, 
To possess himself of these, Capt. ‘Truck starts 
for the wreck with all his men, leaving only a 
handful of his more delicate passengers and the 
steward on board the Liner. Here begins the 
breathless part of the story, which is maintained 
with Mr. Cooper’s well known skill in such 
matters for the best part of avolume. Eve pro- 
poses that a watch shall be kept on deck :— 

“ For several hours, there was no other noise jn 
the ship than the tread of the solitary watchman, 
At the appointed period of the night a change took 
place, and he who had watched, slept ; while he who 
had slept, watched. Just as day dawned, however, 
Paul Blunt, who was in a deep sleep, felt a shake at 
his shoulder. 

“* Pardon me,’ cautiously whispered Mr. Sharp: 
‘I fear we are about to have a most unpleasant in- 
terruption to our solitude.’ 

“* Heavenly powers !—Not the Arabs?’ 

“¢T fear no less: but it is still too dark to be cer- 
tain of the fact. If you will rise, we can consult on 
the situation in which we are placed. I beg you to 
be quick.’ 

* Paul Blunt had hastily risen on an arm, and he 
now passed a hand over his brow, as if to make cer. 
tain that he was awake. He had not undressed him- 
self, and in another moment he stood on his feet in 
the middle of the state-room. 

“*'This is too serious to allow of mistake. We 
will not alarm her, then ; we will not give any alarm, 
sir, until certain of the calamity.” * 

“The other drew on his coat, and in a minute 
both were on deck. The day had not yet dawned, 
and the light was scarce sufficient to distinguish ob- 
jects even near as those on the reef, particularly 
when they were stationary. The rocks themselves, 
however, were visible in places, for the tide was out, 
and most of the upper portion of the ledge was bare. 
The two gentlemen moved cautiously to the bows of 
the vessel, and, concealed by the bulwarks, Mr. Sharp 
pointed out to his companion the objects that had 
given him the alarm. 

** Do you see the pointed rock a little to the right 
of the spot where the kedge is placed ?” he said, point- 
ing in the direction that he meant. ¢ It is now naked, 
and yet I am quite certain there was an object on it, 
when I went below, that has since moved away.’ 

“* Tt may have been a sea-bird ; for we are so neat 
the day, some of them are probably in motion. Was 
it large?’ 

“© Of the size of a man’s head, apparently ; but 
this is by no means all. Here, farther to the north, 
I distinguished three objects in motion, wading in 
the water, near the point where the rocks are never 
bare.’ 

“¢ They may have been herons; the bird is often 
found in these low latitudes, I believe. I can dis- 
cover nothing.’ 

“© J would to God, I may have been mistaken, 
though I do not think I could be so niuch deceived.’ 

“ Paul Blunt caught his arm, and held it like one 
who listened intently. 

“© Heard you that?’ he whispered hurriedly. 

“* Tt sounded like the clanking of iron.’ ‘ 

“ Looking around, the other found a handspike, 
and, passing swiftly up the heel of the bowsprit, he 
stood between the night-heads. Here he bent for- 
ward,and looked intently towards the lines of chains 
which lay over the bulwarks, as bow-fasts, Of these 
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chains the parts led quite near each other, in parallel 
ines, and as the ship’s moorings were taut, they were 
hanging in merely a slight curve. From the rocks, 
or the place where the kedges were laid, to a point 
within thirty feet of the ship, these chains were dotted 
with living beings crawling cautiously upward. It 
was even easy, at a second look, to perceive that 
they were men, stealthily advancing on their hands 
and feet. 

“Raising the handspike, Mr. Blunt struck the 
chains several violent blows. The effect was to cause 
the whole of the Arabs,—for it could be no others,— 
suddenly to cease advancing, and to seat themselves 
astride on the chains. 

«¢ This is fearful,’ said Mr. Sharp; ‘but we must 
die, rather than permit them to reach the ship.’ 

“*We must. Stand you here, and if they ad- 
yance, strike the chains. There is not an instant to 

, 

“Paul Blunt spoke hurriedly, and, giving the 
other the handspike, he ran down to the bitts, and 
commenced loosening the chains from their fastenings. 
The Arabs heard the clanking of the iron-rings, as he 
threw coil after coil on the deck, and they did not 
advance. Presently two parts yielded together be- 
neath them, and then twe more. These were the 
signals of a common retreat, and Mr. Sharp now 
plainly counted fifteen human forms as they scram- 
bled back towards the reef, some hanging by their 
ams, some half in the water, and others lying along 
the chains, as best they might. Mr. Blunt having 
loosened the chains, so as to let their bights fall into 
the sea, the ship slowly drifted astern and rode by 
her cables. When this was done, the two young 
men stood together in silence on the forecastle, as if 
each felt that all which had just occurred was some 
illusion. 

“¢ This is indeed terrible,’ exclaimed Paul Blunt. 
‘We have not even a pistol left! No means of de- 
fence,—nothing but this narrow belt of water between 
us and these barbarians !’ ” 


By the dexterity of Paul Blunt, who is a hero 
after the fashion of another Paul more notorious, 
elsewhere described so well by Mr. Cooper, the 
barbarians are baffled by the transfer of the 
party to the launch, and for a time the Montauk 
falls into their hands. But the peril for those 
in whom we are interested is not passed: there 
isa reef which hinders the escape of the ark of 
security, and night comes on :-— 

“The darkness was intense. So deep and pitchy 
black, indeed, had the night become, that even the 
land was no longer to be distinguished, and the only 
clews the two gentlemen had to its position were the 
mouldering watch-fires of the Arab camp, and the 
direction of the wind. 

“* We will now make an attempt,’ said Paul, stop- 
ping in his short walk on the sand, and examining 
the murky vault over head. ‘ Midnight is near; 
and by two o’clock the tide will be entirely up. It 
isa dark night to thread these narrow channels in, 
and to go out upon the ocean, too, in so frail a bark ! 
But the alternative is worse.’ 

“* Would it not be better to allow the water to 
tise still higher? I see by these sands that it has 
not yet done coming in.’ 

“There is not much tide in these low latitudes, 
and the little rise that is left may help us offa bank, 
should we strike one. If you will get upon thereof, 
I will bring in the grapnels and force the boat off.’ 

“Mr. Sharp complied, and in a few minutes the 
launch was floating slowly away from the hospitable 
bank of sand. Paul hauled out the jigger, a small 
sprit-sail, that kept it closely hauled, from being 
fastened to a stationary boom, and a little mast 
stepped quite aft, the effect of which was to press 
the boat against the wind. This brought the launch’s 
head up, and it was just possible to see by close at- 
tention that they had a slight motion through the 
water. 

“¢T quit that bank of sand as one quits a tried 
friend,’ said Paul, all the conversation now being in 
little more than whispers: ‘when near it, I know 
where we are; but presently we shall be absolutely 
lost in this intense darkness.’ 

“*We have the fires of the Arabs for light-houses 
still.” 

** They may give us some faint notions of our 
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position ; but light like that isa very treacherous 
guide in so dark a night. We have little else to do 
but to keep an eye on the water, and to endeavour 
to get to windward.’ * * 

“ While on the bank, Paul had observed that, by 
keeping the boat near the wind, he might stretch 
through one of the widest of the channels for near 
two miles, unless disturbed by currents, and that, 
when at its southern end, he should be far enough to 
windward to fetch the inlet, but for the banks of sand 
that might lie in his way. The distance had pre- 
vented his discerning any passage through the reef 
at the farther end of this channel; but, the boat 
drawing only two feet of water, he was not with- 
out hopes of being able to find one. A chasm, 
that was deep enough to prevent the passage of the 
Arabs when the tide was in, would, he thought, cer- 
tainly suffice for their purpose. The progress of the 
boat was steady, and reasonably fast ; but it was like 
moving in a mass of obscurity. The gentlemen 
watched the water a-head intently, with a view to 
avoid the banks, but with little suecess; for, as they 
advanced, it was merely one pile of gloom succeed- 
ing another. Fortunately the previous observation 
of Paul availed them, and for more than half an hour 
their progress was uninterrupted. 

“They sleep in security beneath us,’ said Paul, 
‘while we are steering almost at random. This is 
a strange and hazardous situation in which we are 
placed. The obscurity renders all the risks double.’ 

* * By the watch-fires, we must have nearly crossed 
the bay, and I should think we are now quite near 
the southern reef.’ 

“¢T think the same; but I like not this baffling of 
the wind. It comes fresher at moments, but it is in 
puffs, and I fear there will be a shift. It is now my 
best pilot.’ 

“* That and the fires.’ 

“© The fires are treacherous always. It looks darker 
than ever a-head !” 

“¢The wind ceased blowing altogether, and the 
duck of the sail fell in heavily. Almost at the same 
moment the launch lost its way, and Paul had time 
to thrust the hoat-hook forward just in season to pre- 
vent its striking a rock. 

“*This is a part of the reef, then, that is never 
covered,’ he said. ‘If you will get on the rocks and 
hold the boat, I will endeavour to examine the place 
for a passage. Were we one hundred feet to the 
southward and westward, we should be in the open 
ocean, and comparatively safe.’ 

“Mr. Sharp complied, and Paul descended care- 
fully on the reef, feeling his way in the intense dark- 
ness by means of the bout-hook. He was absent ten 
minutes, moving with great caution, as there was the 
danger of his falling into the sea at every step. His 
friend began to be uneasy, and the whole of the 
jeopardy of their situation presented itself vividly to 
his mind in that brief space of time, should accident 
befall their only guide. He was looking anxiously 
in the direction in which Paul had disappeared, 
when he felt a gripe of his arm. 

“* Breathe even with care!’ whispered Paul hur- 
riedly. ‘These rocks are covered with Arabs, who 
have chosen to remain on the dry parts of the reef, 
in readiness for their plunder inthe morning. Thank 
Heaven! I have found you again ; for I was begin- 
ning to despair. To have called to you would have 
been certain capture, as eight or ten of the barbarians 
are sleeping within fifty feet of us. Get on the roof 
with the least possible noise, and leave the rest to 
me.” 

* As soon as Mr. Sharp was in the boat, Paul gave 
it a violent shove from the rocks, and sprang on the 
roof at the same moment. This forced the launch 
astern, and procured a momentary safety. But the 
wind had shifted. It now came baffling, and in puffs, 
from the Desert—a circumstance that brought them 
again to leeward. 

“This is the commencement of the trades,’ said 
Paul: ‘ they have been interrupted by the late gale, 
but are now returning. Were we outside the reef, 
our prayers could not be more kindly answered than 
by giving us this very wind ; but here, where we are, 
it comes unseasonably. Ha! this, at least, helps her !” 

“A puff from the land filled the sails, and the 
ripple of the water at the stern was just audible. The 
helm was attended to, and the boat drew slowly from 
the reef and a-head, 





“© We have all reason for gratitude ! That danger, 
at least, is avoided._Ha ! the boat is aground !” 

“Sure enough the launch was on the sands. They 
were still so near the rocks as to require the utmost 
caution in their proceedings. Using the spar with 
great care, the gentlemen discovered that the boat 
hung astern, and there remained no choice but 
patience. 

“*Tt is fortunate the Arabs have no dogs with 
them on the rocks: you hear them howling inces- 
santly in their camps.’ 

“*Tt is, truly. Think you we can ever find the 
inlet in this deep obscurity 

“*Tt is our only course. By following the rocks 
we should be certain to discover it ; but you perceive 
they are already out of sight, though they cannot be 
thirty fathoms from us. The helm is free, and the 
boat must be clear of the bottom again. This last 
puff has helped us.’ 

“ Another silence succeeded, during which the 
launch moved slowly onward, though whither, neither 
of the gentlemen could tell; but a single fire re- 
mained in sight, and that glimmered like a dying 
blaze. At times the wind came hot and arid, savour- 
ing of the Desert, and then intervals of death-like 
calm would follow. Paul watched the boat narrowly 
for half an hour, turning every breath of air to the 
best account, though he was absolutely ignorant of 
his position. The reef had not been seen again, and 
three several times they grounded, the tide as often 
floating them off; the course, too, had been repeat- 
edly varied. The result was, that painful and pro- 
found sensation of helplessness that overcomes us all 
when the chain of association is broken, and reason 
becomes an agent less useful than instinct. 

“*The last fire is extinet,’ whispered Paul. ‘I 
fear that the day will dawn and find us still within 
the reef.’ . 

**T see an object near us,—Can it be a high bank ?” 

“The wind had entirely ceased, and the boat was 
almost without motion. Paul saw a darkness more 
intense even than common a-head of him, and he 
leaned forward, naturally raising a hand before him 
in precaution. Something he touched, he knew not 
what; but feeling a hard smooth surface, that he at 
first mistook for a rock, he raised his eyes slowly, and 
discerned, by the little light that lingered in the vault 
of heaven, a dim tracery that he recognized. His 
hand was on the quarter of the ship! 

“**Tis the Montauk!’ he whispered breathlessly, 
‘and her decks must be covered with Arabs, Hist! 
—do you hear nothing 

“ They listened, and smothered voices, those of the 
watch, mingled with low laughter, were quite audible, 
This was a crisis to disturb the coolness of one less 
trained and steady than Paul ; but he preserved his 
self-possession.” 

Beyond this most piquant juncture we cannot 
pass : we hardly know, indeed, whether the pas- 
sages already given possess, when thus detached, 
sufficient clearness and connexion, to make them 
effective. It remains to add, that the interest 
is excellently kept up till the middle of the third 
volume. Here, indeed, it flags for awhile ; but 
only to be revived, by a cleverly managed da 
capo, in the sudden re-appearance of the Foam. 
The King’s ship at last comes within speech of 
the Montauk ; and the result of their conversa- 
tion (not a syllable of which we shall divulge,) 
is eminently calculated to make us look forward 
with great pleasure, and some curiosity, for three 
coming volumes, in which Mr. Cooper promises 
us the sequel of ‘ Homeward Bound.’ 








State of Public Education in the Canton de 
Vaud—{Lois sur l'Instruction Publique du 
Canton de Vaud). Lausanne. 

Tug state of education in the more democratical 

communities of Europe is the best answer to 

those who speak of the provisions made by some 
monarchical governments for public instruction 
with the irritable jealousy or the ignorant disdain 
of national prejudice. If we are not to learn the 

Corporal’s lesson from Prussia, we may listen to 

the honourable achievements of the Dutch minis- 

ters; and we may imitate with advantage the 
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zeal and intelligence which are displayed by the 
smallest states in Europe—the Swiss cantons. | 
England boasts that she possesses a throne | 
no less secure than that of ssia, surrounded 
by institutions no less free than those of Switzer- 
land; but the boast is an empty one, so long as 
the great work of national education is not na- 
oo promoted, and so long as the evil passions 
and debased moral condition of the ignorant lurk 
in the body politic, to shame the state, and para- 
lyze its action. ‘The most perfect democracy in 

urope is probably that which was founded in 
the Canton de Vaud, after the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830,—for we do not speak of those 
woodland communities, which have retained 
nearly as much of the barbarism as of the liberty 
of the age of Tell. The Pays de Vaud, once 
emancipated from the secular dominion of the 
patricians of Berne, rapidly assumed an impor- 
tant character in the Helvetic Republic. It pre- 
served its independence in 1815, although its 
free institutions were still kept under by a few 
remaining families of its aristocracy; but, in 
1830, an assemblage of the peasantry sufficed, 
without bloodshed, and with the display of no 
ruder weapons than their vine-dressers’ staves, to 
effect a change in the political system, and to 
establish a purely democratical form of govern- 
ment. Our present purpose is not to dwell on 
the nature of these changes, nor to enter into 
details as to the manner in which a series of 
reforms in the judicial, the legislative, and the 
administrative departments, have been ably 
achieved; but the fact, that a great deal has 
been done by a state of 180,000 souls,—a com- 
munity large enough to contain the broadest 
distinctions of party, and too small to avoid their 
constant collision—and the signs of improvement 
which are manifest in the academy of Lausanne, 
in the criminal laws, in the prisons, in the lines 
of communication, and in the agriculture of the 
country, are unfailing proofs that the principle 
of national education is here bearing its fruits, 
and strengthening those political institutions, 
which? without it, could only have been founded 
by violence, and would only terminate in the 
miseries of mob government. 

We are induced to lay before our readers some 
account of the means by which these results are 
likely to be further improved, by the system of 
control now exercised by the Vaudois govern- 
ment over the instruction of the people. The 
Reformation, which introduced the principle of 
the obligation of public education, wherever the 
change was effected by the spirit of Luther, 
Calvin, or Knox, implanted the same habits of 
parochial instruction in the Pays de Vaud which 
struck root in the north of Germany, in Scotland, 
and which accompanied the Pilgrim Fathers 
to New England. The people was trained in 
schools by general custom; and the magistrate 
had an established right, which has never fallen 
into desuetude, of compelling the parents, by 
fine and imprisonment, to send their children to 
the schools. But the supervision of the civil 
authority ended there: the parishes maintained 
their own schoolmaster, wherever it was possible 
for the poor resources of a mountain hamlet to 
make up the pittance on which their instructor 
consented to live. Under the Helvetic Republic 
M. de Stapfer became the Minister of Public 
Instruction ; and, in 1806, a law was promul- 
gated which formally recognized the duty, and 
provided for some of the requisite objects, of na- 
tional instruction. But in 1833 one of the first 
subjects which claimed the attention of the new 
government was the state of the parochial 
schools; and a law was passed to provide an 
ampler revenue and a more efficient supply 
of teachers for the boys’ and girls’ schools through- 
out the canton. The population of the Canton 





de Vaud is 180,000; the number of communes 


is 400; the number of primary schools 600. 
The total sum raised by that small community 
for educational purposes is 235,000 Swiss francs, 
(352,500 French francs,—about 14,500/.); of 
this sum, which includes the cost of the higher 
branches of instruction, 140,000 Swiss francs 
(8,400/.) are devoted to the primary schools, and 
18,000 Swiss francs (1,080/.) is voted by the 
Chamber, the parishes paying the rest. 

The great object of the law of 1833 was to 
raise the profession of the public instructor in 
the eyes of the people. The peasant of the 
Canton de Vaud is often affluent: the vineyard, 
which he dresses with unrivalled skill, fills his 
cellar as well as his pocket ; and the least amiable 
part of his character is the taste for those coarse 
pleasures of rustic wealth, which bring very little 
reverence to the poor schoolmaster and the gifts 
of the spirit. The new law raised the salary of 
the teachers from a sum, which sometimes de- 
scended as low as 5/. per annum, to a minimum 
of 320 Swiss francs (17/.), besides a house and 
garden, and fuel; but this increase is limited 
to such teachers as have received a certificate of 
competency from the Board of Education. The 
object of this provision was to stimulate the 
teachers under the former system to qualify 
themselves for a higher standard of instruction ; 
and without forcibly displacing the elder gene- 
ration of instructors, to urge them into compe- 
tition with the younger é/éve-maiires of the 
normal school. For this purpose, summer classes 
were opened in Lausanne at the normal school, 
and purses were provided to enable the school- 
masters to leave their parish charge at the time 
of year when the schools are least frequented, 
and to pass the examination which fits them for 
advancement, with an increased salary. This 
difficult transition appears to have been success- 
fully managed; most of the teachers, some of 
them advanced in years, have submitted to the 
probation, and have returned to their posts raised 
in their position and in the estimation of their 
neighbours. ‘The great effect which the normal 
school has had in the Canton de Vaud since the 
year 1833, when it was established to carry out 
the principles of the education law of the same 
year, is not to be sought for in any very marked 
increase of attainments, or the inculcation of any 
new machinery of instruction; although these 
results, too, are not wanting: but the principal, 
the great result has been the general stimulus 
which it has given to the cause of education 
among the people; the increased willingness— 
indeed, the strong desire of the peasants to train 
up a child to functions which unite something of 
the civil dignity of an agent of the state to much 
of the pastoral respect due to the priesthood ; 
and the corresponding interest which the repre- 
sentatives of this people—men, for the most part, 
of a humble rank in life—have shown in the 
experiment. The Great Council, or popular 
body, voluntarily raised the vote, proposed by 
the government for the normal school of Lau- 
sanne, from 16,000 to 18,000 Swiss francs per 
annum; and the successful pupil, who leaves 
that establishment, carries away with him into his 
village a sort of consideration, which may be com- 
pared to what we call in England (though applied 
to very different objects) ‘the advantages” of a 
university education. This is one of the reasons, 
amongst many others, which make the establish- 
ment of schools for teachers, and a system for 
embodying them as civil servants, and for con- 
ferring promotion as the reward of service, the 
first and most important element in the creation 
of a class of men and a class of schools worthy 
of the duties they have to perform. 

The success of the normal school has been 
complete, and it has already sent forth a consi- 
derable number of able and zealous teachers, 
even beyond the limits of the canton. It differs 





from the French and German establishments of 
a similar kind in several important points, which 
may, pes be explained by the happy unifor. 
mity of religious belief and rural occupations 
among the population of the canton, and by the 
simplicity of manners still prevailing at the foot 
of the Alps. The normal school is situated at 
Lausanne : the paramount necessity of planting 
an institution of this kind in the midst of a 

pulation sufficiently dense to afford abundant 
opportunities for experiment and practical ex- 
perience in the art of teaching, has been held to 
counterbalance the advantages of a more secluded 
situation, with the unbroken habits of study and 
a country life. The founders of the normal 
school of Lausanne seem to have been led to try 
a novel system; and we confess that we mis- 
trust the success of their experiment. In all 
the normal schools with which we are acquainted, 
the household discipline, and the condition of the 
student intra muros, has been considered an in- 
dispensable part of the establishment. It is not 
in the first flush of the youthful passions, that a 
lad taken from a rural life, and destined to he 
the master of a rural school, should be exposed 
to the stimulants of the city; and the reasons 
which may render such a system objectionable 
for the male sex, obviously make it wholly unfit 
for the female. The é/éves of the normal school of 
Lausanne, whether institutors or institutrices, are 
received, when they come up from their villages, 
into boarding-houses, carefully selected and re- 
gistered for that purpose by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The poorer scholars receive a subsidy from 
the state, not exceeding 5 batz (about 8d.) a day, 
and with this pittance they are expected to pro- 
vide for their own subsistence in the towns. We 
scarcely know a more curious illustration of the 
manners of asmall and simple people ; and it is fair 
to add, that no serious evils have as yet been found 
to result from the exposure of these hardy plants, 
brought from their native hills, to the trials and 
temptations of real life. The building devoted 
to the purposes of the school is open all day for 
the reception of the pupils, and a kind of mutual 
discipline is kept up by the scholars themselves, 
The transmission of that spirit, without which 
the teacher is a mere machine—the collection of 
that practical experience of character and of the 
world, without which he cannot exercise his 
proper influence over the old and the young, the 
parent and the child—and the preparation for 
the duties of his profession, are not so much 
taught, as they are acquired by contact with other 
individuals, pursuing the same object under 
similar circumstances. The mixture of the elder 
class of pupils, whom we have mentioned, pro- 
bably contributes to give a tone of earnestness to 
the studies of the younger scholars; the enthu- 
siasm of the young, to encourage the elder teachers 
in their pursuit of higher qualifications : for it 
has been provided by the law of education in the 
Canton de Vaud, that every teacher shall have 
he right to claim such promotion from the exa- 
mining board, as his attainments may fit him 
for ; and the normal school may be regarded as 
the port in which the instructors of the country 
are freighted at the outset, and refitted in the 
course of their professional life,—at once the 
centre round which the hopes of that useful class 
of society are collected, and from which the re- 
wards of meritorious exertion are bestowed. 





Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. VI, VII. and VIIL. 
Baldwin. 
Turse volumes contain the Ballads and Metrical 
Tales, and The Curse of Kehama. We had occa- 
sion recently to speak of the state of the conventual 
and cathedral libraries in Spain before the revolution 
broke in upon them; and that our readers may not 
attribute it entirely to “ popish ignorance,” we shall 


here quote what is said by Mr. Southey in the Preface 
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to these Ballads as to the condition of our own but a 
few years since—what it may be now, we know 

not. “In the autumn of the same year [1798] I 
some days at Hereford with Mr. W. B. Thomas. 

y his means I obtained permission to make use of 
the books in the cathedral library, and accordingly I 
was locked up for several mornings in that part of the 
cathedral where the books were kept in chains. So 
little were these books usedat that time, that in placing 
them upon the shelves, no regard had been had to the 
Jength of the chains; and when the volume which I 
wished to consult was fastened to one of the upper 
shelves by a short chain, the only means by which it 
was possible to make use of it was, by piling upon 
the reading desk as many volumes with longer chains 
as would reach up to the length of its tether; then 
pystanding ona chair I was able to effect my purpose.” 





Transactions of the Historical and Literary 
Committee of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Vol. II. Philadelphia, M‘Carty & 
Davis; London, Hodson. 

The Fan-Qui in China in 1836—7. 
Downing, Esq. M.R.C.S. Colburn. 

China: its State and Prospects. By W. H. 
Medhurst, of the London Missionary Society. 
Snow. 

Tue first of these works contains a Dissertation 

on the Nature and Character of the Chinese 

System of Writing, by Dr. Du Ponceau, the ob- 

ject of which is to prove that the Chinese cha- 

racters represent the words of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and ideas only through them. The letters 
ofour alphabet, says the Doctor, represent sounds 
towhich no meaning is attached, and are, there- 
fore, only the elements of our graphic system ; 
but, when combined together in groups, they 
represent the words of our languages, and those 
words recall ideas to the mind of the reader. 
He then contends that the Chinese characters, 
though formed of different elements, do no more ; 
and that they represent ideas no otherwise than 
as connected with the words in which language 
has clothed them; and, therefore, that they are 
connected with sounds, not indeed as the letters 
of our alphabet separately taken, but as the 
groups formed by them, when joined together in 
the form of words. ‘To this is added a Voca- 
bulary of the Cochin-Chinese Language, by 

Father Joseph Morrone, Missionary at Saigon, 

with notes by M. de la Palun; and a Cochin- 

Chinese and Latin Dictionary. 

‘The Fan-Qui’ is a proof how a sensible man 
can turn to account the commonest subjects, and 
take advantage of the most trifling opportunities 
for observation. Mr. Downing saw no more of 
China or the Chinese than every other officer 
who has made the customary passage from 
Macao to Canton. The merit of his work con- 
sists in describing faithfully and minutely what 
before was only vaguely and generally known ; 
its defects were, perhaps, unavoidably conse- 
quent; his minuteness is sometimes tedious, and 
bestowed on subjects not worth the labour and 
time. His style, however, is always easy, and 
his work will be found pleasant, and not unin- 
structive. We shall make a few extracts; and 
first, a sketch of the scenery on entering the 

eca Tigris :— 

“The Bocca Tigris is about two miles across. It 
forms, as you come up towards it, the centre of a 
very pretty landscape. The small division of the 
land, with numerous ships and small craft passing in 
and out of it, and showing in the extreme distance 
the gray trace of the second-bar Pagoda, is the en- 
trance to the river Tigris, defended on either side by 
powerful batteries. That on the right, called Anna- 
hoy or Woman’s-shoe, is semicircular, with a large 
wall extending high up the hill behind it. Continuing 
to look to the right, the land extends for some dis- 
tance broken into small hills, well clothed with vege- 
tation, presenting in almost every pretty nook, the 
tomb of a departed Chinese, and is terminated by 
Anson’s bay and the high projection of Chuen-pee, * * 


By C. T. 
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“ This is the place where the famous battle of the 
Bogue was fought, when the Andromache and Imogen 
forced the passage. Captain Maxwell, also, in the 
Alceste, passed this barrier in the year 1816, and 
silenced the guns of Annahoy. These actions are 
very properly numbered amongst the boldest deeds 
of naval enterprise ; but a great deal of the success 
must be attributed to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, as it would have been utter madness to have 
attempted the same thing with any nation of Europe. 
The batteries are very extensive and numerous, for 
besides those which have been mentioned, there are 
others at Chuen-pee, and one called the Tiger-head- 
fort within the Bogue. They are well situated, and 
the metal is very heavy, so that at first sight the 
engineer would pronounce them impassable. But 
there is one thing very essential, which the Chinese 
frequently neglect altogether. Instead of having the 
great heavy guns mounted upon carriages, which is 
the universal practice in other parts of the world, 
they have them fixed in the stone sockets of the 
ramparts, so as to be altogether immoveable. It is, 
therefore, impossible to point them towards an enemy, 
or take a true aim, but they must be fired all toge- 
ther, hit or miss, or one at a time, of those which are 
nearest to the mark. If we suppose these unwieldy 
cannon under the management of people who have 
seldom had occasion to use them, and who are totally 
unaccustomed to fighting in any shape whatever, it 
is no wonder that they should have proved ineffec- 
tual, to stop the progress of those who have always 
maintained themselves masters of the sea.” 


Proceeding a few miles further, and after 
emerging from the high lands, we have, for the 
first time, an extensive view of Chinese scenery. 


“The river Tigris is a fine clear stream, about as 
broad as the Thames at Westminster. In some 
places, indeed, it is much wider, as it spreads out 
where the banks are low, and occasionally overflows 
the surrounding country. At the distance of two or 
three miles from, and running almost parallel with 
it, are long ranges of broken and irregular hills, over 
the tops of which and in. the interstices, are seen flats 
of green and fruitful land, raised above the general 
level, intermixed with mountains, some of which are 
of considerable altitude. These high lands are, in 
general, sterile, and appear beautifully variegated in 
colour. Between them and the river, the whole 
extent is one continuous plain, almost on a level with 
the water, and divided into many small islands by 
tributary streams from the hills, and arms from the 
Tigris. These flats are very often complete swamps, 
and universally laid out as paddy-grounds. When 
the rice is in the blade, the whole extent around 
appears like a large green meadow, very similar to 
the Prairies of America, and only patched here and 
there with spots of brushwood, without a single large 
tree for miles in any direction. Pagodas, of a very 
handsome construction, are seen upon every remark- 
able eminence, while small country edifices of a 
similar nature, but much more humble in their pre- 
tensions, are interspersed over the lowlands, at the 
distance of two or three miles from each other. Small 
villages, with one of the country pagodas at one end 
of them, are occasionally seen upon a bank, with a 
portion of greensward sloping down in front of them, 
resembling a lawn. Under these circumstances, you 
would have some difficulty in distinguishing them at 
a distance, from rural retreats in our own country. 
As you look around, you often notice something 
moving above the paddy, and you feel some little 
curiosity to know what strange animal it represents; 
but, after a while, you see it emerge from one of the 


little creeks, and ascertain that it is the top of the | 


mat-sail belonging to a small boat, which has been 
wandering far away inland. This is the general ap- 
pearance of the shore, as you proceed, but it is now 
and then varied. On the right-hand side of the river, 
the above may be considered the general view all the 
way from the Bocca to Whampoa, a distance of about 


sixty miles. On the left, large tracts of paddy country | 


extend, especially toward the lower part of the river, 
as far as the eye can reach. Higher up, you have 
plantations interspersed, situated chiefly on the banks 
of the water, and a few clumps of trees on little emi- 
nences a mile or two from the shore. The plot of 
life thickens the further you proceed. 


cultivators of the soil, who appear much more robust 
and healthy. Large duck-boats line the banks of 
the river, and their feathered inhabitants are seen 
wandering among the surrounding paddy, watched 
and protected by their solemn masters. Males and 
females of the lower orders ramble up and down in 
the mud with their trousers tucked up above the* 
knees. As they stalk along in this manner, thrusting 
the leg up to the part where it is covered, into the 
mud, and every now and then drawing it out and 
putting the hand to the foot, you are at a loss to ima- 
gine what they are about. They are searching for 
prawns and shrimps, and other small fish, and, when 
they have discovered them, they seize them under 
the mud, between the great toe and the one next to 
it, and then bring them to the surface, when they are 
deposited in a small bag which is carried at the waist. 
This is one of the many instances where the foot is 
used with the same dexterity, and answers all the 
purposes of a third hand. Boats are paddled about 
in all directions by men employed in catching wild 
geese, while large junks and river craft traverse up 
and down, and are of every variety of colour and 
employment. Mixed with this motley crowd, is seen 
the majestic Indiaman, with the British ensign float- 
ing proudly from the peak, slowly moving under a 
tower of canvass, and perhaps exchanging signals 
with a Spaniard, a Dutchman, or an American, the 
upper part of which is seen over a spit of land in the 
reach beyond.” 

On arriving at Whampoa, the vessel has 
usually in her wake a dozen or more wash-boats, 
one holding on by another like a swarm of bees. 
These boats form a characteristic feature of the 
scene :— 


“They are about twenty feet long, and of a pro- 
portionable breadth, and appear, like the present 
fashion of our shoes to be cropped at the ends, The 
whole of the inside is covered over with boards, so 
that this decking is within a few inches of the gun- 
wale. Some of the planks are made to be removed 
at pleasure, and thus there are very extensive cup- 
boards between them and the flat bottom of the 
boats. Pieces of wood are then fastened in an up- 
right direction round the edge of the boat, which 
support the covering or house. This is made of a 
very coarse kind of matting, formed of thin pieces of 
bamboo woven together and fastened into a semi- 
circular form by ribs of stiffer portions of the same 
material. Two or three of these tiles are placed upon 
the tops of the uprights, and as one portion overlaps 
the other, the whole forms a very good protection 
from the heat of the sun. In the winter, or during 
rainy weather, pieces of rough cloth are hung round 
the sides of this domicile, and always during the night 
when the inhabitants wish to be private, the open 
end of the house in front is closed with a piece of 
matting. One oar at the side, and another astern 
which is managed by sculling, serve to put the whole 
affair into tolerably quick motion. The only furniture 
to be seen within is a square of matting and a wooden 
pillow for each inmate. This desirable mansion, 
‘surrounded with every convenience of wood and 
water,’ as the auctioneers would say, is occupied by 
three or four Chinese girls, who perhaps, hardly ever 
stir out of it the whole year round unless to attend 
the ghos-house. The meanest beggar in England 








The meagre, | 
squalid families of the fishermen give place to the | 


| would shrink from being confined to such a place, 
| yet these girls seem not only content but even cheer- 
ful and happy. Their red goodnatured faces are to 
be seen peeping out of the matting, and always with 
a smile or a laugh at your service. These girls are 
rather under the usual size, healthy, active, and ro- 
bust. The tunic and trousers of blue nankeen are 
made large, and while occupied in their daily labour 
are tucked up, disclosing limbs such as Rubens has 
so often portrayed. The way of platting the hair 
down the back and intertwining it with a scarlet 
string is the same as with all the lower orders of 
unmarried females, and is not at all unbecoming. 
A stranger finds a great deal of difficulty, at first 
sight, in distinguishing a male from a female as he 
passes up the river. The only characteristic is to 
be seen in the appearance of the head, the hair of 
which in the male is always shaved off in front, 
whilst in the female it isallowed to remain as nature 
has designed it. Small plain ringsare placed in the 
ear; the face is full and oval, and with only a slight, 
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sometimes not apparent, tightness of the semilunar 
arch of the eyelid, and rows of regular beautiful teeth. 
In general no cap is worn on the head, but when 
they are obliged to work in the burning sun, they 
have on those large umbrella hats which always serve 
to distinguish a Chinese at a distance, and which 
-frequently hide the whole of the body from sight. 
The feet are always without shoes, and are of the 
usual size of those of other women, as it is only the 
higher orders who can afford to have the accom- 
plishment of little feet, which are considered the 
main point of beauty in this primitive country, and 
called ‘golden lilies.” On the whole, the wash-girls 
may be considered good-looking, some of them in- 
deed, very pretty, and together with their good- 
natured laughing countenances, and remarkably 
musical voices, give you a favourable opinion of their 
sex in this country. These women get their living 
by washing the clothes of the sailors and petty 
officers, and to prevent any suspicion of their making 
away with them, they keep their boats behind the 
ship until they are returned.” 

It has often been observed, that the endless 
variety of the craft and the busy life on the 
waters are the objects which strike the voyager 
with most surprise as he approaches Canton :— 


* Tt will not be denied,” says Mr. Downing, “ that 
the land is the proper habitation of men: I mean 
where it was designed by nature that they should 
generally reside, should build their houses, and rear 
their children—in fact, that man is a terrene animal, 
and that the water was merely to be used by him as 
a matter of convenience, chiefly for the purpose of 
conveyance from one distant part to another. The 
practice of the inhabitants of almost every nation on 
the surface of the earth seems to concur in this 
opinion. * * Notso with some of the Chinese. They 
form a singular exception to this rule. Born on the 
water they consider it as their natural home ; they 
resort to the land as others do to the water, merely 
tosupply their wants, and again return to their float- 
ing houses. They may then be said very truly, in 
the language of Jack, ‘to have taken a cruise on 
shore,’ and no doubt think it very pleasant for a 
short time. It makes one even fancy that these 
people are amphibious, when we see a mother sitting 
at needlework in a boat, quietly looking on, while a 
child of five or six years of age is swimming around 
it, awf@ another not able to walk is scrambling on all 
fours about the little deck, liable at every turn to 
fall overboard. This is, however, not so awful a 
catastrophe as might be expected, for a precaution is 
adopted against accidents of this nature. A light, 
wooden affair, sometimes a gourd as large as a blad- 
der, made air-tight, and painted with rings of green 
and red, is fastened with a tape at the back of the 
shoulders of the new-born infant, which the child 
wears until it is able to take care of itself. If it 
should craw] too far and fall into the stream, as fre- 
quently happens, the mothcr has nothing to do but 
fish it out of the water and put it back to its place 
again, if the current has not carried it down too far, 
when it may have been smothered by the length of 
time its head has been under the water. As the 
boats, on the Canton and other rivers, are thus the 
habitations of great numbers of the inhabitants of 
China, many things will modify the appearance of 
the outside, and the style of arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort within. Some of them fitted 
up in a beautiful manner are large and roomy, and 
very similar to some of those snug little fishing-boxes, 
which we sometimes find on the banks of trout- 
streams and lakes in England, the residences of 
sporting gentlemen during the summer months. * * 
But others are so miserably small and wretchedly 
provided, that it might be a fair matter of opinion, 
whether Diogenes’ tub would not be preferable to 
them. A cobbler’s stall in England would be a room 
of splendour to some of them, and the difficulty of 
turning round in them must be so great, that the 
inhabitant may very fairly be likened to a snail who 
is obliged to move his whole house with him when 
he wishes to look another way. The natural means 
of progression are here given up; the feet are carried 
along while the handsare the only members used for 
the purpose of locomotion.” 

Here is a sketch of the rice harvest, which 
also forms a part of the river scenery :— 





“The first harvest commences at the latter end 
of May ; the second about the end of October. The 
process of reaping is pérformed by men who wade 
through the mud and cut the straws with a small 
sickle. Great numbers of the poorer people assist | 
to carry it, when cut, in their arms to the causeway. 
In some parts of the paddy-fields on the banks of the 
river, it is impossible to keep off the water at high 
tides, as the surface is below the bed of the river, 
and the slimy nature of the earth prevents the for- 
mation of embankments. In this case, all the 
operations must be performed by floating workmen. 
Very small boats containing the reapers are thrust 
among the paddy, and, as they separate the grain, 
they put it into the other larger boats, which follow 
them about to bear it to the general stock. So many 
people hard at work, popping in and out of the little 
watery paths, and rustling about completely hidden 
within, form a very singular scene, which reminds 
you of the rabbits clandestinely nibbling the first 
blades of the corn. On the causeway, the paddy is 
collected in heaps, but so regularly placed that a 
single straw seems scarcely out of due order. This 
is characteristic of the minute industry of the lower 
orders of Chinese. The grain is then borne to the 
boats at the landing-place by men, who carry across 
their shoulders a stout bamboo, to each end of which 
is suspended a light frame, made somewhat like a 
scale, of two pieces of elastic wood crossing each 
other, and having a cord extending from each ex- 
tremity to the end of the bamboo. In this kind of 
balance, the long straws are placed, and the labourer 
goes away at a jog-trot pace, looking somewhat like 
a man on May-day enveloped in the round-about of 
foliage. As the reapers proceed with their work, 
the finished parts are strewed with gleaners. There 
are certain regulations respecting this privilege which 
may appear to us trivial, but which, no doubt, are 
highly necessary with so superabundant a popula- 
tion. The poor men, women, and children who 
represent this class of eleemosynary collectors, are 
not allowed to enter their ground of competition 
until a stated number of hours has elapsed after the 
reaping. By this means, they are kept at a distance 
from the workmen, and that picking and stealing 
are prevented which might otherwise occur, and 
which cause so much ill blood between the poor 
people and the farmers with us. After the gleaners 
have taken a last parting look at the unpromising 
stubble,a new class of tenants are put in, who manage 
to pick up a very good living: these are the ducks. 
The Chinese duck-boats are wafted over to the pro- 
mised land, the stairs let down, and the web-footed 
gentry turn out, like the three brothers of ancient 
story, to seek their fortunes. This is the time when 
the owners of these interesting wanderers hope to 
make amends for the long course of starvation to 
which they have subjected their flock when provisions 
were not to be obtained for nothing, and the ducks 
themselves seem to forget the past, and to gabble 
out their forgiveness, and to swallow the grain 
which has fallen into the mire, at one and the same 
moment.” 

With a brief notice of these duck-boats we 
must conclude :— 

‘“* The duck-boats are certainly to be ranked among 
the curious singularities of the Chinese. They are 
large and roomy, with a broad walk extending round 
the covered parts a little above the surface of the 
water. Ifthe Irishman may be said to give the best 
side of the fire to his pig because he pays the rent, 
surely the Chinaman may with equal propriety give 
the best part of his house to the accommodation of 
the ducks. They have the large apartments at the 
after part of the boat, while the man with his family 
exists in a miserable hovel at the head. With which 
society to associate, it would require some little hesi- 
tation to decide ; but perhaps the ducks would have 
the preference. In the morning, the doors are opened, 
and the birds wander round the house at their plea- 
sure. When the sun is high, large inclined planes 
are let down at the sides of the boat; one towards 
the land, and the other towards the water. Up and 
down these steps the feathered bipeds travel at their 
pleasure and take a cruise on land or water, but are 
prevented from proceeding too far by their anxious 
overseers. When it is time to retire the man gives 
a whistle, and at the sound every bird returns, and 
waddles back again into his warm, comfortable berth, 





> 


When they are all on board, the stairs are hoisted tp 
the horizontal position by means of a long bamboo 
lever, and everything is then made secure for the 
night. ‘The proprietor of one of these boats is able 
to gain a livelihood by the care of these birds, which 
he watches with somewhat of the same kind of paren. 
tal fondness asa hen over a brood of young ducklings 
just emerged from the shell.” 

Of Mr. Medhurst’s work, the greater part is 
mere compilation relating to the government 
laws, language, literature, religion, and civiliza. 
tion of the Chinese. The only original jnfor- 
mation is contained in an account of a missiong 
voyage along the coast ;—an unintelligible affair, 
the apparent purpose being to land here and 
there in known defiance of the laws, and scatter 
on such occasions a bushel or two of books and 
tracts. The work, however, is not addressed to 
the general reader, but written and published in 
aid of the cause of missions, and with reference 
to their state and prospects, and the diffusion of 
the gospel in China. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Germany ; the Spirit of her History, Literature, 
Social Condition, and National Economy, by Bisset 
Hawkins, M.D.—A valuable work, but it embraces 
too many subjects. Dr. Hawkins observes in his pre. 
face, that no work in our language, or any other with 
which he is acquainted, comprises even in many 
volumes so concentrated a view of Germany. This we 
have no doubt is true, and it is a great merit if we con- 
sider the work merely as one of reference: but such 
quintessential food is very hard of digestion to the 
mere reader. To convey an idea of its encyclopediacal 
character, we may state that the subject is considered 
under two great divisions—first, Germany as a whole, 
then in its parts. The former contains a sketch of 
the History of Germany from the earliest period to 
the present time, a general view of the country, its 
climate, population, language &c., its trade, manu- 
factures, political constitution, literature, art, religion, 
education, prisons, and fifty other less important 
matters, including a whole chapter on the mineral 
watersand baths! The latter, a view of the several 
governments in Germany, from Austria, and its pro- 
vinces—their population, clergy, army, navy, univer- 
sities, births, deaths, &c.—down to the principality of 
Liechtenstein, with its 5800 inhabitants, 5000 florins 
of revenue, and its representative chamber. 

Poems, for the most part occasional, by John Ken- 
yon.—These Poems are manifestly the production of 
a scholar and a gentleman, and may be classed 
among our best vers de sociéié,—a society, however, 
made up of readers, thinkers, wits, and poets, and 
not of the gay ladies and “ pretty fellows” to whom 
such compositions are usually addressed. In proof of 
this we need only quote the following passages from 
* Moonlight,’ the first poem in the volume :— 

That peace, how deep! this night of thousand stars, 
That hide themselves abashed from the bold sun, 
But hang, all fondly, on thy gentler brow— 

How calm! Yet not oer calmer skies alone, 
Mild Moon! is thy dominion: Thou dost sway 
The very storm to obey thy peacefulness. 
When winds are piping, and the charged clouds, 
As if out-summoned by that warlike music, 
First in black squadrons rush ; then sternly muster 
In sullen mass, on either side the heaven, 
Like armies face to face, with space between ; 
*Tis then Thou glidest forth; like some pale nun, 
Unhooded, whom a high and rare occasion 
Wrests from her sanctuary, to interpose 
In mortal quarrel, so Thou glidest forth, 
And lookest thy mild bidding ; and the winds 
Are silent; and those close-compacted clouds, 
Disbanding, fleet in tender flakes away, 
And leave the world to thy tranquillity. 

* * * 


Was it, O Moon! in prescience 
Of populous champaigns turned to pallid wastes; 
And temples—fallen; and roofless palaces; 
And monuments—men know not whose they were ; 
Making our solid earth seem but a play-place 
For Mutability; was it for this 
That Thou didst choose the undecaying sea 
For thy peculiar realm? Towers, built like rocks, 
Crumble and strew the region; forests old 
Are treeless wastes; where hills, up-peaked, yawn now 
Deep gulfs; such foot-marks Mutability 
Leaves on the land. But, for the ocean-waves, 
Myriads of sharp-keeled ships have cut athwart them 
To their safe ports, and left behind no furrow ; 
Ten thousand gallant barks with all their trim 
Have sunk, yet where they sunk remains no sign; 
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hath wrenched the Pharos from its rock, 

And toppled down, with every tended light, 

To gorge the surge they lit; Earthquake hath flung 

Whole cities to the deep: yet o’er the fragments, 

Acanthus, or volute, or fluted column, 

Or causeway, clattering once with proud-horsed chariot, 

It rolts as heretofore. 

We now desire to extract something in a livelier 
yein; and ‘Table Talk,’ and ‘The Library’ offer 
themselves ; but, when the whole has been carefully 
wrought up and cemented together, it is not easy to 
detach a passage that shall do justice to the writer. 
We prefer, therefore, drawing on the miscellaneous 

s for an anacreontic, which is complete in itself 
and instinct with the true spirit : 
Champagne Rose. 

Praise who will the duller liquor 

Juice of Portugal or Spain ; 

Fill for me with lighter—quicker— 

Fill for me with Rose Champagne. 

See the glass its foam upgiving, 

Creaming—beading—round the brim, 

Such, were old Anacreon living, 

Such should be the wine for him! 

Elixir blest! Bacchus and Flora, 

‘Twas He proposed—She smiled compliance— 

Thee—a spell for mortal sorrow, 

Thee devised in gay alliance. 

Full of the plan, they leapt delighted 

From leafy couch, where each reposes, 

And while they plied their task united, 

(One gave the grapes, and one the roses,) 

Young Love stood near, with curious eye, 

And heedful watched the chemic union, 

And smiled to think how, by and bye, 

The play of looks, the soul’s communion, 

And the tied tongue’s first liberty 

Should thrive beneath that magic essence. 

And what, thou glorious alchemy ! 

What though thy primal effervescence, 

Like Love's, too bright—too dear to stay— 

Like Love’s—die almost in the tasting— 

Yet each 1 snatch, as best I may; 

Ab! why are both so little lasting! 

Recollections of Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza, 2 
wls—Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs, edited by F. 
Hervé, Esq.— W e class these works together, because 
we have no great faith in either of them. The ‘ Re- 
cllections of Caulincourt’ are professedly written by 
a lady, who met the Duke by accident at Plom- 
biéres, in 1826, made notes every day of what he 
related to her, and has published them “ literally” as 
written down at the moment. Now it is impossible 
to read a dozen pages without a conviction that the 
anecdotes,—-no matter whence gleaned,—have been 
wrought up with great care and considerable dramatic 
kill; and a suspicion being thus raised as to the 
plain‘sincerity of the writer, all interest ends in the 
vork ; for, as to mere compilations of unauthenticated 
anecdotes about Bonaparte and the Empire, we, and, 
vemay say, the English public, are heartily weary 
of them.— Madame Tussaud’s work comes before us 
ina more questionable shape. It appears that she is 
the niece of a celebrated modeller in wax, and, as 
must be known to most of our readers, is herself 
elebrated in the same way. We are further inform- 
eithat when young she resided with her uncle, and 
thus became acquainted with many of the most dis- 
tinguished and some of the most notorious persons 
vho figured during the revolution. But the charac- 
tof her acquaintanceship does not appear to us 
very clearly made out. Her uncle, we are told, 
ws right royal, and herself the patronized of the 
Princess Elizabeth and the royal family ; yet she 
professes to have met at her uncle’s table Robes- 
pierre, Marat, and others of a very different temper. 
Now, nothing is more natural than that all these 
yarties should be seen at the house of a fashionable 
modeller; but it is not credible that any one person 
thould have been on such terms of intimacy with all, 
%is assumed throughout this narrative. Still, had 
Yadame Tussaud possessed the right tact and talent, 
ve can easily believe that she possessed sufficient 
portunities to make her Memoirs interesting ; but 

has now fallen into the sere and yellow leaf— 
kas been obliged to employ an “editor,” and we 
tmfess there is a strong appearance of manufacture 
tout the work—it reads very like a catalogue rai- 
fnné of her Exhibition. The best parts are those, 
tout the authenticity of which there can be least 
loubt_ohservations coming within the scope of, and 

tessarily connected with, the writer’s art ; such as 
late to outward and visible things, the manners, 
iss, and personal appearance of the parties men- 
aohed, 

The Congress of Verona, by M. de Chateaubriand, 

YolThanks to Mr. Bentley, the English public 
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have now an opportunity of testing the judgment 
passed on this work in the Atheneum, (see ante, p. 
338, 357.) 

Andryane’s Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the 
Fortress of Spielberg, translated by Fortunato Prandi. 
—This work also was reviewed by us on its first pub- 
lication, (see ante, p. 83.) The translation is ex- 
tremely well done. Mr. Prandi has tamed down the 
ambitious style of the original, and made some judi- 
cious curtailments. 

Oddities of London Life, by Paul Pry. 2 vols—It 
may be well to state at once, that Mr. Poole has 
nothing whatever to do with this work. This indeed 
will be evident enough to those who have an oppor- 
tunity of looking into it, but the announcement 
might mislead our country friends. Thus much pre- 
mised, the work will have its merits with such per- 
sons as delight in the broad humour and caricature, 
which often distinguish the police reports ; a con- 
siderable portion, we believe, being selections from 
the daily papers. 

Thomas’s Burlesque Drama.—A volume small in 
size, modest in pretension, but full enough of pleasant 


On examining the foregoing table, the librarian, Mr. 
D. Bruce, observes—“ We find that there has been 
a remarkable falling off in the amount of reading 
in the Mathematical and Chemical departments, 
while there is an increase in others: thus, there 
were taken out 
In 1836-7, 
In the Mathematical Department... 346 
GORI, ccceccccceccccese OD 
Natural History .......... 247 





matter for a summer's day or a winter’s night, as our 
readers will admit when we add that it contains, the 
Tailors—Bombastes Furioso—Midas—Tom Thumb 
—the Mayor of Garratt—the Beggar’s Opera and 
Katherine and Petruchio, illustrated by George and 
Robert Cruikshank. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Cornwall Polytechnic 
Societ y.—Thespiritand ability with which this Society 
is carried on is worthy of imitation by many of our 
metropolitan associations; and we strongly recom- 
mend this Report to their considerate attention. 

Report of the Committee of the Greenwich Society 
for the Acquisition and Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


stitution.—It is not often that we notice Reports like 
those before us; their interest and importance is 
usually special and local. There are circumstances, 
however, which justify us in considering these as 
exceptions. The Greenwich Society, for example, 
was not only established for the diffusion but the 
acquisition of knowledge; and originated with the 
working classes: and though the Report acknow- 
ledges, with cordial thanks, the aid received from 
some gentlemen of the neighbourhood, the projec- 
tors, we are happy to say, still retain their power 
and influence in the Society, which already has en- 
rolled 140 members, the greater part of whom are of 
the humbler class of tradesmen, with some journey- 
men. It is, too, a circumstance worthy of observa- 
tion, that lectures have been delivered every week 
during this session, and, with only one exception, by 
members of the Society. The secretary—a pork- 
butcher—is an admirable reader and lecturer; and 
a lecture, excellent both as to matter and manner, 
on the Principle of Associations, was delivered by a 
working carpenter. Such a Society does more than 
merely diffuse knowledge; and to the honour of the 
gentlemen who have, as acknowledged, lent a help- 
ing hand to the infant society,—and of the ladies,— 
a lecture on Music was given by the wife of one of 
them.—The Dundee Watt Institution does not ap- 
pear to differ materially in its character from other 
well-managed, and therefore prosperous societies ; 
but the Report is accompanied by some tables as to 
the number of readers and class of works read, which 
may interest the curious:—“ The annexed Table 
shows the number of volumes taken out, and the de- 
partment of the catalogue in which they are classed, 
distinguishing the male from the female readers for 






the twelve months ending 28th April. 
Gentlemen. Ladies. 

Mathematics .......+.... 186 1 
Natural Philosophy...... 426 5 
Chemistry .......- coccee 197 7 
Arts and Manufactures.... 597 5 
Natural History.......... 603 20 
Geography and History .. 2096 80 
Mental Science ......0++. 761 94 
Miscellaneous... - 684 738 

Total..........5550 290 


The periodicals taken in by the Institution are not 
included in the foregoing table until they are hound 
in volumes; before that, the average reading of the 
Edinburgh Review, is .........++-.-.. 41 weeks, 
Mechanics’ Magazine ..........++++.. 18 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 3 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.. 16 
Atheneum, monthly part ............ 18 





—Fourteenth Annual Report of the Dundee Watt In- | 


In 1837-8. 

186 
197 \ roe 

603 

Total.....s.se00s 986 
The falling off in the Mathematical and Chemical 
departments may be regretted ; but, on examining 
more minutely into the ledger, and marking the time 
when the falling off or increase commences, in order 
to discover a cause for it, we were struck with the 
influence the lectures have on the members’ reading, 
and the advantages which must result from their 
mutual co-operation. Thus, we find that Dr. Smith's 
course on Anatomy and Physiology created an im- 
mediate demand for the Anatomical and Physiolo- 
gical works in the library, and which demand has 
not yet subsided. Mr. Macvicar’s lectures on Botany, 
again, have caused a visible increase in the reading 
| in the Botanical section ; there is likewise an increase 
| in the amount of reading on Geology. As another 
| instance of the influence of the lectures, we may 
| mention the Chemical department,which has likewise 
| experienced a great falling off,—of the 500 volumes 
| taken out last session on Chemistry, 400 were taken 
| out by the Ist of January immediately following, or 
during Dr. Fyffe’s popular course on that science ; in 
short, whenever a subject is continued beyond one 
lecture, the demand for the works on that subject be- 
come manifest, especially so when the course is 
popular. The average reading of the Chemical works 
is nine days. In Natural Philosophy, and in Arts 
and Manufactures, there has been little difference 
these two or three sessions; the average time devoted 
to their perusal is likewise nine days. In the Geo- 
graphical and Historical department there has been 
a great increase. Voyages and Travels have been 
very much taken out by the ladies: Biography and 
History by the gentlemen ; but the average reading 
of the volumes does not exceed a week. In the de- 
partment of Mental Science there has been no alter- 
ation; the reading has been mostly on Natural 
Theology by the gentlemen, and Political Economy 
by the ladies. This may excite a little surprise be- 
fore we recollect the interesting and exciting tales of 
Miss Martineau, which have been in constant demand 
by the ladies. The increase in Natural Theology 
speaks for itself, and cannot be too much encouraged, 
as it is a complete answer to those who argue that an 
increase of knowledge amongst the working classes 
leads only to infidelity and its pernicious conse. 
quences.” 








List of New Books.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with Life, by Dr. Conder, illustrated, 8vo. 21s. cl.—The 
Congress of Verona, by M. Chateaubriand, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
bds.—Earl de Grey’s Selections of Architecture, by J. 
Nash, folio, 42. 4s. hf-bd.—Greenwich Pensioners, by Lieut, 
Hatchway, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. bds.—Astronomy Sim- 

lified, by the Hon. Miss Burton, 12mo. 1s.—Mitscher- 
ich’s Chemistry, translated by S. Love Hammick, post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Marshall’s View of the Silver Coinage of 
Great Britain, royal 8vo. 12s. bds.—Wilson on the New 
Testament, edited by Dr. Turton. new edit. 8vo. 8s. bds.— 
Whewell on University Education, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
—Education of the Feelings, fc. 4s. cl.—Hand-book for 
Travellers on the Continent, 2nd edit. 12mo. 0s. cl.— 
Lumley’s Parliamentary Practice, 8vo, 21s. bds.— Brown's 
Religio Medici, &c., by St. John, fe. 5s. cl.—Bloxam’s 
Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. brs. 
—Cogblan’s Iron Road Book, or Railroad Companion, 
18mo. Is. swd.—The Child’s Fairy Library, Vol. V. 2s. 6a. 
bds.—Gibbon’s History of Rome, new edit, 8 vols. 8vo. 32. 
—Mitford’s History of Greece, revised by W. King, new 
edit. § vols. 8vo. 4/.—Spiritual Fragments from Law’s 
Works, by M. A. Kelty, fc. 3s. cl.—Lovett on the Revela- 
tion of St. John, 2nd edit. 8vo. 12s.cl.—Solace of an Invalid, 
new edit. 12mo. 5s.«6d. cl.—Thornton’s Family Prayers, 
new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Nolan’s Evangelical Character of 
Christianity, 18mo, 4s. 6d. cl.— Burbidge’s Poems, fc. 7s. 
6d. cl.—Young’s Analytical Geometry, Part II., 12mo. 7s, 
6d. cl.—James's Life and Times of Louis X1V.,2 vols. 8vo. 
new edit. 28s. bds.— Bone’s Precedents in Conveyancing, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 13s. bds.— Fables et Contes Choisis, par M. de 
Sivas, 2nd edit, 12mo. 2s. 6a. cl.—Individual Influence, 
by M. A. Kelty, 18mo. 1s. cl.—-Mary Stuart, from the 
German of Schiller, l2mo. 3s. cl.— Ure’s Compendium of 
Materia Medica, 18mo. 6s. cl.—Eagle’s Instructions for 
Making a Will, 12mo, 2s. 6d. bis.—The Police Spy, by 
Capt. White, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Mirzas Kaiwan Jah, by Capt. 
White, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Dresden. 

Tur Geographical Society of Berlin held an extra 
meeting last month to welcome the former President, 
Prof. Charles Ritter, on his return from the scientific 
tour which he had made in Greece and the Levant. 
Prof. Lichtenstein, the actual President, expressed, 
on the part of the Society, great satisfaction in their 
renewed connexion with one who had done so much 
to advance the science of Geography. Prof. Ritterthen 
gave a hasty sketch of the interesting observations 
which he had made in Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
in European and Asiatic Turkey, and in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, in which latter principalities he men- 
tioned that civilization is making rapid progress. At 
a later meeting of the Geographical Society, Leopold 
von Buch gave an account of the return of the Prus- 
sian traveller, Baron Albo von Katte, to Cairo, from 
a journey which he had undertaken into the interior 
of Africa. His travels promise a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the geography, statistics, 
and natural history of Abyssinia, and other districts 
into which he had penetrated. , 

Amongst the geographical works lately published, 
the most worthy of note are the ‘Allgemeine Liinder- 
und Volkerkunde,* by Prof. Berghaus, in which ma- 
thematical and physical geography, and all the colla- 
teral sciences, are treated of, in separate books, in a 
clear and comprehensive manner; the first number 
of a Physical Atlas, by the same author; Prof. Rose’s 
€ Mineralogische geognostische Reise nach dem Ural,’ 
already reviewed in the Atheneum; the seventh vo- 
lume of Charles Ritter’s work,‘ Die Erdkunde im 
Verhiiltnisse zur Natur und zur Geschichte des Men- 
schen’; a Universal Comparative Geography, forming 
a basis for the study of the physical and historical 
sciences, and said to be superior to any work of the 
same kind in other languages; and the posthumous 
work on Physical Geography, by Frederick Hoffman. 
Since my last letter, Pélitz, the enlightened editor of 








the ‘ Neue Jahrbiicher der Geschichte und Cameral- 
Wissenschaften,’ died at Leipzig, after a short ill- 
ness, The journal is continued by Prof. Biilau. The 
number for February contained the last article from 
the pen of P%élitz, entitled ‘Opinions of Foreigners 
and Facts in Germany,’ proving the dominion of the 
material interests. The foreigners alluded to, are 
Royer Collard in France, and the Bishop Tegner in 
Sweden, whose views were in harmony with those of 
Politz. They agree in considering, as one great cause 
of the growing evils of society, the too early emanci- 
pation of youth from the requisite control. In the 
April number of the same periodical, there are arti- 
cles on ‘The Connexion between Justice, Politics, 
and Morals,’ by Prof. Hiinal; ‘On Assurance Socie- 
ties,’ by Reinwald ; ‘On the South Sea Expedition 
of the United States of America.’ 

Of the thirty-two journals and newspapers devoted 
to education and philology, the two leading ones for 
the upper classes are the ‘ Neue Jahrbiicher der Phi- 
lologie und Pedagogik,’ published by Profs. Jahn 
and Seebode, in Leipzig, and the ‘ Central-Bibliothek 
fiir Literatur, Statistik, und Geschichte der Pzda- 
gogik und des Schulunterrichts,’ edited by Prof. 
Brzoska, in Jena. The last number of the former 
contains an admirable review of the celebrated edu- 
cational works of Schwarz, and an article on the 
necessity of sound religious and moral education in 
schools for the labouring classes. In the latter isa 
review of the life of Schwarz, and his influence on 
education, by Dr. Reuter; and an article on the im- 
portant reformswhich the new direction of the psycho- 
logical theories ought to introduce into the school sys- 
tems. At this moment education isa subject much dis- 
cussed, and often with considerable party feeling ; the 
views and systems advocated by different writers being 
at great variance: this arises partly from the unsettled 
state of the philosophical schools, and partly from 
the endeavours of a benevolent physician in Prussia, 





Dr. Lorinser, to produce a change in the plan at 





present adopted in the schools and gymnasia of that 
country. Some time ago he presented a memorial 
to the government, stating that the pupils were in- 
tellectually overworked, and that, from the little re 
gard paid to physical education, the seeds of nume. 
rous diseases were laid, which, in after life, were 
frequently accompanied by feebleness and vicious 
ness of character: the consequence was, that the 
schoolmasters by profession were up in arms. An 
inquiry was instituted by the government as to the 
justice of Dr. Lorinser’s views, and though they 
were reported to be unfounded, still, many u- 
prejudiced minds are of a different opinion, and 
the commotion caused by this attack on the este 
blished systems has far from subsided. Other writers 
consider those schools imperfect in another point of 
view: the love of making the dead languages a prin- 
cipal object of instruction has been lately condemned 
by many,—by Dr. Jiingst in the most sweeping terms. 
Jiingst belongs to the Ultras, but his views deserve a 
more calm examination than they have met with; 
for the replies which his book has called forth, are 
remarkable only for the abuse showered upon him, 
and all those who think that there can be any other 
road to the temple of knowledge than that of the 
classics. Dr. Diesterweg, of Berlin, too, in his ‘Pe 
dagogische Reise,’ published last year, attacked the 
Lancasterian system : this called a number of oppo 
nents into the field, the principal of whom were 
Peters, Ronnenkampf, and Zerrennen. To thew 
the Doctor has lately replied, in a volume er 
titled ‘ Streitfragen auf dem Gebiet der Padagogik, 
in which he maintains that the Lancasterian system 
may have been an improvement on the older plans 
in certain parts of Germany, but that it never canbe 
of lasting value, since it is impossible to educate, (in 
the true sense of the word,) without the direct m 
fluence of matured and cultivated minds upon the 
pupils_the mere exercise of the memory being the 
lowest step. 
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‘Asa pendant to the Quarterly of Germany, men- 
tioned in my last (Athen. No. 546), another quarterly 
journal, the Freihafen (Free Port), was published, for 
the first time, in Altona, last February. This also is 
jntended to be a point of union forall writers of emi- 
a nence in the department of science, literature, and 
geial life. Unlike the English, the Germans are 
griving more and more to enter the fields of inquiry 
jn an amicable spirit. Journals expressly devoted 
to mere party views scarcely exist ; and if a spirit 
of intolerance occasionally appears in some of them, 
————| ff + is to be excluded from the two new quarterlies. 
a The leading articles in the Freihafen are by Varn- 
rtaiag. n von Ense, Koenig, Rosenkranz, Dr. Carus, 
“int-) I and Dr. Mises. 
“ine & clear, The conflict of opinions and feelings connected 
rain, with! § vith the affair of the Archbishop of Cologne still 
clouds and} ff continues ; and the press may almost be said to groan 
‘ine &clear,| @ under the mass of pamphlets which it has produced. 
ne & clear, | § Jn the last number of Gersdorf’s Lepertorium, no 
id cloudiew.! Ht i443 than twenty-one of these writings are reviewed 
cloudies—| ff in a clear and impartial manner—a great advantage 
+ Evening,| ff for those who wish to find their way through this 
Sayeed hbyrinth of contradictory opinions, In this part of 
»ughout the} fg Germany, the result seems to be, that the Archbishop 
js sinking lower and lower in public opinion. 
a Another feature in German literature worthy of 
ne&clear. | H attention, is the increase of periodicals and other 
een. yorks, devoted to the subject of mental derange- 
ment, viz., the ‘ Blitter fiir Psychiatrie,’ edited 
j- Evening, by the celebrated anti-spiritualists, Friederich and 
z, Cloudy, Blumréder; and a new journal, ‘Zeitschrift fiir 
» Evening! @ die Beurtheilung und Heilung der krankhaften 
louds—high Seelenzustiinde,” edited by Jacobi and Nosse, in Ber- 
Ev. Cloudy, lin, in connexion with the directors of Lunatic Asy- 
ast—it.raia,| Wms, Drs. Flemming, Jessen, and Zeller. The 
ine & clear} tendency of both these journals is to advocate the 
v. Overeag.| fg Somatic theory, and prove that physical disease of 
y cloudles.| # some kind or other is always co-existent with in- 
louds—brisk| fg sanity—often its only cause ; and that even where 
. Renae the mind itself seems to be directly affected, the true 
; "| B remedies are to be found in a treatment adapted to 
ny restore the corporeal organs to harmony of action, 
atthe same time combined with mental agents. 
uty. Eves. Amongst the latest works of this nature, are ‘ Lehr- 
3PM. | @ buch der Psychiatrie,’ by Dr. Leutholdt, published 
«+ 29.818 | Hi by Voss, in Leipzig; ‘ Irren-statistik der Provinz 
29.811} § Westphalen,’ by Dr. Rucr, Berlin; and ‘ Annalen 
sia of that @ Inen-Heilanstalt zu Siegburg,’ by Dr. Jacobi, 
momen Cologne. One thing is clear, from the facts which 
as went te these writings display, that mental cultivation is 
.e little re fg 20 found to promote insanity : this is important, 
of nume. 4 t opposes a dangerous view which has been 
ii. oie often put forward. Another result of the labours 
a me Poca of these distinguished medical men is, that the dis- 
that the iq °Ples of the spiritual and pure metaphysical schools 
een we beginning to lose a little of that influence which 
t as to the ig MS hitherto been so unbounded in Germany. Every 
ough they tow and then glimpses of clear psychological doc- 
many wu tines are caught, tending to undermine the much- 
inion, and fared authorities of a Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. 
1 the esta For the lovers of statistics, I will merely mention 
her writers (@ ‘tat the Statistical Society of Dresden continues its 


of fg ful labours, and has published the minutest de- 


er point . ° 4 
— ils connected with the population, commerce, agri- 


ee tulture, education, &e. of Saxony ; and the second 
ping terms. Yolume of the ‘ listorisch-Statistiches Jahrbuch,’ 
3 deserve a ly Dr. Weber, in Breslau, was published last winter 
met with; 4 Work of remarkable value, containing a mass of 
1 forth, are vll-authenticated information concerning the sta- 
upon him, tities of Germany, with glances at that of other 
» any other countries. f . 

hat of the ‘polite literature, lyrical poemsand travels seem 


n his ‘Pa 2% in fashion. Count Auersperg, Lenau, Riickert, 
tacked the #4 Gustav Schwab, are the principal poets. The 













r of Opp wrelties in vogue, as travels, are the * Cartons aus 
‘hom were  “t Reise-Mappe cines Deutschen Touristen ;’ ‘ Aus 

To these Tagebuch eines in Gross-Brittanien reisenden 
olume et §* ;> ‘Meine Reise durch Portugal,’ by Her- 
zedagogik,’ ™ser. “ Spazierginge und Weltfahrten,’ by Theodor 
jan. system Mundt. ‘Sendschreiben eines Oestreichischen Touris- 


ten;’ and ‘ Vertraute Briefe iiber Oestreich von einem 
iplomaten der ausruht,’—a work professing to be 
ducate, (nf 2 Englishman, and abounding in tittle-tattle 

direct in-@ecdotes of Prince Metternich, and unqualified 
, upon the waise of the paternal government of Austria, but 
being the superior in quality to the miserable production 
Trollope. ‘The four first of these works con- 
in interesting views of the state of society in Eng- 


sider plans 
»ver can be 
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' land, with sketches of scenery, &c.; which, added 
to Dr. Waagen’s work, enable the Germans to form a 
better idea of England and the English, than they 
have hitherto had from the superficial and flippant 
descriptions of the “ German Prince.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Since our last publication, the public mind has 
received an appalling shock, by the deplorable tra- 
gedy enacted in Kent, and by the startling circum- 
stances under which it was brought about. That in 
a country which assumes to itself'a place at the head 
of the civilization of Europe, a country boasting of 
the all-sufticiency of its institutions, glorifying itself 
for the superiority of its morality, and the purity of 
its religious aspirations, with wealth at command for 
every purpose that religion and morality may en- 
join,—that in such a country a population can be 
found so ignorant as to mistake a madman for the 
divine founder of their religion, to fall down bodily 
before him in worship, and to follow him without 
hesitation or regret to the commission of acts, de- 
nounced by every law, divine or human, is an event 
well calculated to fill the thinking with alarm, and, 
as we hope and believe, to awaken them to a sense 
of the necessity for an instant remedy. To us, the 
event is matter of anything but surprise. We have 
long known that not only the peasantry, but the manu- 
facturing population,—not only the humbler classes 
but large masses of the people, not living altogether 
on the immediate products of their labour, are in an 
intellectual condition, eminently dangerous to the 
prosperity of the country, and to the security of its 
institutions. We have long been aware that cre- 
dulity, equally absurd, if not equally ferocious, is 
maintaining superstitions and fanaticisms of every 
variety, affecting not only religions and creeds, but 
physical science and political doctrine. Nay, we are 
perfectly satisfied that the great majority of the 
people, who are dependent on the public institutions 
of the land for their education, hold by the very truths 
of religion on no other grounds than that helpless 
uninquiring ignorance, and that implicit confidence 
in their guides, which have seduced the men of Kent 
to “ mistake this drunkard for a god.” Although it 
is not every day that a false and foolish opinion pre- 
valent with the multitude leads to scenes of violence 
and bloodshed, yet reflecting people cannot be blind 
to the close connexion between the two. For our- 
selves, while we are never unprepared for such out- 
breaks as that on which we are now commenting, we 
should feel much more at our ease if our apprehensions 
could be confined even within these limits. One great 
party in this country view with alarm the overstrained 
spirit of Conservatism, in which their opponents con- 
found abuses with principles, establishment with 


levelling propensities which they impute to the age: 
and there are men who, divested of all political 
bias, look to what they term the natural death of 
nations, and foresee the downfall of England in 
its wealth and consequent luxury. We, however, 
regard the one dominant element of destruction, 
the one jarring string of discord in the diapason of 
English society, to be that denial of education which 
leaves the population unfitted for the enjoyment of 
liberty, unfitted for wielding the power conferred by 
wealth, and unfitted for that religious freedom by 
which the Protestant should worship, not in truth 
merely, but with the spirit of understanding. It is 
an immediate and a necessary consequence, that they 
who are brought to the contemplation of divine 
mysteries and miracles, without the power of ex- 
amination, or a knowledge of the reasons for the faith 
that is within them, should be liable to fall off from 
that faith, and mistake the ravings of a lunatic for 
inspiration : it is in the common course of nature, 
that they who cannot be excluded from the franchises 
of a constitutional government, nor shut out from a 
knowledge that great questions are agitated, should, 
in the illiterate and uninformed condition of the masses 
in this country, embrace any and every absurdity 
which faction or imbecility may put forth for their 
misdirection. Here is a case in point, which, by 
wounding the feelings ofthe public, and jarring harshly 
with their religious habits, is well calculated to 
awaken the sleeping, and to rouse the indolent. Its 
consequences, too, are suggestive, as being eminently 








right; another trembles at the daring innovations and | 
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painful to our common humanity; but we do not 
the less regard it asa mere feather thrown up in 
society, which shows the existence and direction of a 
current, that may at any moment burst into a storm, 
casting down its strongest edifices, and tearing up its 
deepest rooted institutions. With this conviction, it 
is our duty—it is the duty of every literary organ and 
leader of opinion to avail itself of the circumstance, 
and call aloud on the honest and the conscientious 
to forward the great work of national education by a 
joint stock effort of courage and of perseverance. 

The following is an extract from a letter from M. 
Russegger, dated, Fasoglo, on the Blue River, Feb, 
8, 1838. Mr. Russegger arrived at Alexandria on 
the 19th of April.—* It is with real joy that I now 
take my pen to acquaint you, in haste, with the result 
of our last journey ; it is highly interesting to His 
Highness the Viceroy, and honourable to us. From 
Sennaar we continued our journey to Roseres, where 
we joined the troops of Mustapha Bey, and pro- 
ceeded southwards, through the negro countries of 
Fasoglo, Akaro, Kassan, and Kamamil, into the 
territory of the Schangolla, south of Abyssinia, on the 
borders of the country of the Gallas. On our return, 
we examined the ground more accurately. We found 
rivers, the alluvial soil of which is so rich in gold that 
the extracting of it is very feasible ; but the richest 
spot of the whole became known to us quite at the 
end of our journey, in Fasoglo itself. Between the 
mountain ranges of Fallown and Fasangoru lies 
the valley of the River Adi. This»whole valley is 
covered, in an area of between two and three geo- 
graphical square miles, with quartz mountains, which 
contain quartzose iron ore, with pure gold. We 
found this metal in considerable quantities in the 
solid rock and in the boulders of the river. I bring, 
among other specimens, a piece of quartz with pure 
gold, in which there is a grain of gold of two karats, 
The alluvial soil between these quartz mountains 
in the whole extent of the valley is in fact prodigi- 
ously rich in gold, and there are on the Adi many 
gold washings of the negroes, of which nobody has 
had, till now, any information, so secretly did they 
contrive to keep the affair. A thousand men might 
be set to work here at once; and, with an extremely 
trifling change, which would involve no expense, in 
the mode hitherto observed by the negroes themselves, 
one man may obtain every day gold to the value 
of three or four dollars. The locality is extremely 
favourable, for the establishment is only three leagues 
from the Blue River, which is navigable in the rainy 
season by large boats, and joining the White River 
at Karthum, forms the Nile. Wood is in abundance, 
I am loaded with specimens, all of which I shall lay 
before His Highness the Viceroy. The day after 
to-morrow I shall set out for Roseres, where I shall 
draw up my detailed account at leisure. From that 
place I shall return to Cairo, where I hope to arrive 
by the end of June. Perhaps I may visit, on the 
way, the alum works in the Oasis near Thebes.” 

We observe by the Cape papers just received that 
the colonists were as full of regret at the departure 
of Sir John Herschel as we, at home, are eager to wel- 
come his return. During the four years he has resided 
there he has been principally engaged in determining 


| the relative position of the stars and nebule of the 


southern hemisphere. “ His observations,” says the 
editor of the South African Advertiser, “ have been 


| multiplied with indefatigable industry, and his suc- 


cess, we have reason to believe, has been most satis- 
factory to himself, and, in his estimation, an ample 
reward for the time and labour spent in this ennobling 
pursuit. Towards the advancement of science, and 
the diffusion of knowledge in this colony, during his 
residence amongst us, he has been ever ready to exert 
his influence and to bestow his personal assistance, 
He has from the first taken a warm interest in the 
progress of the Literary Institution, and of the South 
African College, having filled the office of President 
in the former, and besides frequently visiting the 
latter, having drawn up for its use an admirable plan 
or system of instruction. The general education of 
the colonists has also engaged much of his attention.” 
We observe by the same paper, that the Members 
of the Literary Institution presented him with a 
medal in gold, “as the only ‘mark of respect at 
present in their power to bestow.” On one side was 
the device of the Institution, on the other the follow- 
ing inscription >— 
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To Sir J. F. W. Herschel, A.M. K.N.F. G.H. &c. &c., 
Late President of the 
South African Literary and Scientific Institution. 
Presented 
By its Members, as a humble acknowledgment of his earnest 
and assiduous zeal for its interests, A.D. 1838. 

It is with pleasure that we advert to the recent 
most seasonable assistance extended to Mrs. Belzoni, 
the widow of the well-remembered traveller, in the 
shape of a donation of 9001, from Her Majesty’s 
government. 

Artists who paint for something besides the blue 
riband of Fame, may like to be aware that Mr. 
Mosely, of St. James’s Street, offers himself as a 
factor between them and the public, to facilitate the 
sale of works consigned to him. A similar agent, we 
believe, exists for drawings, and has proved useful to 
both parties. Many persons who might purchase, if 
picture and price suited them, hold back at present 
from a fear of committing themselves by direct in- 
quiries of the painter; and, on the other hand, most 
artists are deplorable negotiators for their works. 
Whether the profession should support this inter- 
mediary system or not, we dare say their own in- 
terest will best teach them to decide. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
12th instant, and continue iN DAILY, from Ten in the 
Morning until Six in the Eveninz.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of | 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are Painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 

“The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.""— Atheneum. So 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.’’"— Times. 

* The illusion is complete.’’— Morning Post. 








THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
Entrance near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side 
of the River, 
Is OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morninguntil Dusk.— Admittance, ls. each.—Both Archways 
are brilliantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by an easy | 
staircase.—The ‘Tunnel is now upwards of sEVEN HUNDRED | 
AND EIGHTY feet in length, and is completed to within a dis- | 
tance of 140 feet of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 
By order, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, J. CHARLIER, 
June, 1833. Clerk. 

N.B. Conveyances to the Tunnel, by an Omnibus,every half- 
hour from Gracechurch-street, Fleet-street, and Charing-cross ; 
by the Woolwich and Greenwich Steam-boats, from Hungerford, 
Qugenhithe, Dyer’s Hall, and Fresh Whart, every half-hour; 
au by theRailway Carriages from London Bridge, at every hour. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 24.—Mr. Hamilton, V.P., in the chair. 
Signor Campanari exhibited to the Society a brazier, 
candelabrum, pair of fire-tongs with wheels, three 
mirrors, and another instrument, all of bronze, with 
an Etruscan vase of very large proportions, and in 
exquisite preservation, found altogether in a chamber 
in Vulsia. The Secretary then continued the read- 
ing of Mr. Stapleton’s paper on the Exchequer Rolls 
of Normandy. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

April 3.—The President in the chair.—cC. R. 
Buckle was elected a graduate, and J. Ignatius Massie 
an associate. 

‘On the Teeth of Wheels,’ by Professor Willis. — 
Though the geometry of this subject may be con- 
sidered as complete, valuable additions may be made 
in the application of well known principles to prac- 
tice; and to adapt the theory to the workshop, and 
the practical method of applying it, was the object 
of this communication. 

*On the Ventilation of Tunnels,’ by W. West.— 
This paper contained an account of some experi- 
ments on the temperature of the air in a tunnel on 
the Leeds and Selby Railway. There are three 
shafts in the tunnel; and Mr. West observed that 
the temperature of the external air being 34°, the 
temperature at the mouth, and as far as the first 
shaft, was 344°, but that immediately beyond this 
shaft it rose to 35°, and increased uniformly up to 
the farther end, at which point it was 57°. From 
this fact the author infers that the air passed up the 
shaft, and that the tunnel would be more completely 
ventilated without any shafts ; and that shafts gene- 
rally are an impediment to perfect ventilation. 


Mr. Carpmael described, and illustrated by a 





model, the apparatus invented by Mr. Worsdale, for 
changing the letter bags on the railways without di- 
minishing the speed at which the carriages are tra- 
velling. The bag to be taken up is hung on an arm | 
projecting from a post, generally a lamp-post, and 
the bag to be left is suspended at the end of a rod | 
projecting from the back of the railway carriage. | 
The guard knows the exact distance to which this 
rod is to be pushed out; and the projecting iron of 
the lamp-post receives the bag to be left at the same | 
instant as a projecting iron on the guard’s rod sweeps | 
off the bag to be taken up. This exchange is certain, | 
and effected without any loss of time. | 
April 10.—Joshua Field, V.P. in the chair.— On 
the application of Bickford’s Fuzes to Blasting under 
Water,’ by Colonel Pasley.—The improvement in 
blasting under water, which forms the subject of the 
above paper, was first adopted at the Royal Engi- 
neer Establishment at Chatham, under the direction 
of the author, in the autumn of 1834. Great ad- 
vantage in blasting under water is derived from the 
use of Bickford’s fuzes applied to tin powder cases ; 
also from the new system of tamping by means of 
small stones, and of fixing ring bolts in stones or 
rocks, introduced by Mr. Howe. But the ordinary 
Bickford fuze, though superior to every other in shoal 
water, cannot be altogether depended on in depths 
of from five to ten fathoms. The general practice 
has hitherto been to ignite the powder contained in 
a tin canister, by dropping a piece of red-hot iron 
down a tin tube, reaching to the surface. The tin 
tubes being liable to failures, Colonel Pasley had 
used flexible leaden pipes and a piece of port-fire 
instead of red-hot iron for vertical explosions. Several 
other means of firing—as small rockets, a quick 
match, and small linen hoses—were tried, but with- 
out any great success, A small fine powder hose, 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter, secured so 
as to burn gradually instead of rushing forward and 
exploding, was found to succeed very well, but is 
neither so simple nor so cheap as the Bickford fuzes. 
These fuzes consist of so minute a thread of fine 


| powder, that they burn rather than explode, and are 


in no danger of bursting the case, which is made of 
twisted hemp, coated with pitch, and so performs 
the double duty both of the hose and the metallic 
tube. The fuzes having been ignited, are thrown on 
the water, and generate a small column of elastic gas 
as they burn. The fuze is inserted through the cork 
of the tin case, upon which is placed an iron cone, 
having a small groove at the side of the base to ad- 
mit the fuze, and the hole filled up to the top with 
small pieces of hard stone of about three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, as tamping. The plug-bolt, 
which is 3 feet long and 1% of an inch in diameter, 
having about four inches of the bottom end spread 
out into a cone or base, has about three inches in- 
serted into a hole cut a little oblique towards the 
current, and fixed in the same manner by pieces of 
stone. From experiments on tamping the holes of 
blasts with loose sand, it appeared that double the 
charge of powder was required to produce the same 
effect when the whole was filled with loose sand, as 
when filled by ramming in fragments of brick ; but 
the method above described is far the most effica- 
cious, saves trouble, and is less liable to accidents. 
The Bickford fuzes as ordinarily made were found 
several times to fail in ten fathom water, and some 
larger ones burst the envelope, so that Col. Pasley 
is of opinion, that in deep water some other means 
should be resorted to. Also, when a large quantity 
of powder is to be fired, the time which the fuze is 
burning, namely, about half an hour in eight fathom 
water, keeps the experimenter in a great state of 
uncertainty as to when the fuze has ceased to burn ; 
the small air bubbles sent up to the surface being 
generally imperceptible, except at a very small dis- 
tance. In these cases the small hose and leaden pipe 
are preferable. 

A discussion took place on the various kinds of 
tamping employed; it appears that the tamping 
with sand consumes more powder, but effects a great 
saving in time; it is also attended with less danger. 
Considerable advantage results from mixing a small 
portion of roach lime with the powder. According 
to Colonel Pasley’s experiments, tamping with small 
stones produced the same effect as a double charge 
of powder, when the tamping was sand. He had 


| quently necessary to blow off the upper decks of g 





also tried equal portions of powder and saw-dust, 





and the effect of a given quantity of powder in Cains, 


ing a shell was somewhat increased by the p 

of the saw-dust; not however to any great amount, 
‘On Firing Blasts under Water by Galvanism: 

by John Bethell.—Mr. Bethell’s attention was g. 

rected to this subject in 1834, when engaged on ex. 

periments with his new diving dresses. It is fre, 


wreck so as to get at a cargo with facility. Greg 
difficulty arose in igniting the powder; a fuze of 
cotton, steeped in spirits of wine and gunpowder, and 
inclosed in a caoutchouc tube—this being, however 
uncertain and expensive, the idea occurred of trying 
the galvanic battery. It is well known, that when 
the ends of two copper wires leading from the poles 
of the galvanic battery are connected by a piece of 
platinum or iron wire, the latter becomes red hot, 
To apply this method, the top of the tin canister 
which contains the charge is fitted with two copper 
wires, about six inches long, passing through a piece 
of cork, and connected at their lower ends by a piece 
of platinum or iron wire. ‘The canister being charged, 
the platinum or iron wire is pushed down into the 
middle of the charge, and the top of the canister e. 
mented on with putty. The wires are well coated 
with a non-conducting medium, as a mixture of 
resin, wax, and tallow, or caoutchouc, excepting at 
their lower end, where they are connected by the 
platinum, and at the upper, where they are to be 
connected with the two long copper wires which 
proceed to the battery. These connecting wires 
covered with cotton thread, are coated with the caout. 
chouc varnish, and then tied together so as to form 
one rope. The diver having connected the wires of 
this rope with the wires of the canister, and uncoiled 
a sufficient length of rope, descends, and deposits the 
canister in the wreck or hole prepared for the blast, 
and returns to the surface. The other ends of the 
wire are then dipped in the mercury cups of the 
galvanic battery, and, the platinum wire becoming 
instantly red hot, the charge is exploded. There is 
not more than about six inches of the wire rope lost 
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at each discharge. In quarries any number of charges 
could be fired at the same instant, or in rapid suc 
cession, and this method possesses advantages over 
every other for the military engineer, since any 
number of mines could be exploded at the same 
instant. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 5.—H. M. Dyer, Esq., V.P., in the chair— 
It appeared from the Meteorological Journal kept 
at the garden, that the mean temperature of the past 
year was 48.52, whilst that of the ten preceding 
years was 50.62, and that the quantity of rain was 
four inches less than the annual average; so that the 
year was both colder and drier than usual. It was 
stated, that at the late exhibition the specimens ex- 
ceeded 900 in number, and that additional tables, to 
the extent of 200 feet, was required for their display. 
The Hon. F. Strangways exhibited some wicker-work 
intended for the preservation of hali-hardy plants in 
winter ; as also leaden labels which, being punched 
and painted over, were very durable. The prizes 
awarded were silver Knightian medals to Mr. Lums 
den, for a collection of ten shrub calceolarias, and 
George Barker, Esq., for Epidendrum primulinum, a 
orchidaceous plant, more particularly remarkable 
from its perfume. Silver Banksian medals were also 
awarded to Mr. Glendenning, gardener to Lord 
Rolle, for six pine apples; Mr. Lowe, of Clapton 
nursery, for Clematis azurea grandiflora; Mrs. Lav- 
rence for Pavettia caffra; Messrs. Chandlers, for a 
collection of rhododendrons; Messrs. Mountjoy, for 
heartsease ; and Mr. Myatt, for rhubarb. Several 
rare plants were exhibited from the gardens of the 
Society, the most remarkable of which was a hardy 
dark species of lilac, which wil! prove a valuable at 
dition to our gardens. 





Entomotoaicat Sociery.—Juxe 5.—J. Fr. Ste. 
phens, Esq., President, in the chair.—Donations @ 
Entomological works and of insects were announced, 
including a valuable collection of British Chaleidide, 
by F. Walker, Esq., and a specimen of Stylops dolii, 
by Mr. Thwaites, by whom a number of this remark- 
able parasitic insect had been recently captured. 


Mr. Johnstone presented a plate illustrating the 


natural history of the cane fly, Delphax saccharivora 
and Mr. Westwood exhibited drawings of sevél 
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le and exotic insects, as well as others illus- 
trative of the natural history of the Nematus galli- 
Balaninus salicivorus, and Eulophus nemati, all 
of which had been traced by him through their dif- 
ferent states. He also exhibited a living specimen 
of the rare Lyda inanita, together with the remark- 
able nest of its larva, which consists of portions of 
rose leaves arranged in a spiral coil, forming a tube, 
which the larva bears about with it. Mr. Shuckard 
mentioned the occurrence of the strepsiptera in the 
hodies of a wasp from North America, and an am- 
mophila from Gambia. Mr. Hope made some obser- 
yations upon a case in which a brood of insects had 
been recently discharged from a tumour in the jaw 
of an old and infirm person in Lincolnshire. Col- 
lections of insects from Sierra Leone and India were 
exhibited by Dr. Cantor and Mr. Strachan ; and the 
commencement of a memoir, by C. C. Babington, 
MA. was read, containing descriptions of the Dyti- 
cide collected by Mr. Darwin during his voyage. 





Asnmotean Society, Oxford.— May 28.— Dr. 
Buckland in the chair.—The Rev. Robert Scott, of 
Balliol College, read a paper ‘ On the Ballot in the 
time of Aristophanes.’"—The author remarked that a 
frequent source of archeological error was to be 
tmced to confused notions of the times at which 
events occurred ; so that what might be true of one 
period was inapplicable to another. Thus, with re- 
ference to the Athenian ballot, it appeared that the 
mode of procedure usually assigned to the law courts 
atall times, was drawn exclusively from authors of 
me particular period: for which two causes may be 
assigned ; Ist, That the great mass of authorities on 
this subject are exclusively of the age of Demo- 
shenes; and 2nd, That the statements of scholiasts 
and grammarians have been received as decisive. 
After a brief survey of the usual account as given in 
Meier and Schémann’s Manual ‘ Der Attische Pro- 
cess,’ Mr. Scott proceeded to examine the authorities 
according to chronological order, with reference to 
the questions, Were the various modes of voting used 
indiscriminately, or in different cases, or at different 
times? Aristophanes, in his well-known passage in 
the Wasps (1. 985) was shown to have described a 
vote given with one single ballot and two ballot- 
boxes, one for guilty, the other for not guilty. The 
trial scene in the Eumenides of A&schylus (1. 675), 
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and an allusion in the Agamemnon (1. 813) clearly 
imply the same process. Phrynichus, as quoted by 
Suidas and Harpocration, distinctly asserts the same 
thing; and a more indirect confirmation of the same 
view may be found mm the trial of the ten generals in 
the Hellenics of Xenophon (1.¢. 7), and in the Ora- 
tion of Lysias against Agoratus, (p. 133,3). We thus 
arrive at the domination of the Thirty Tyrants, with- 
out a hint of any form of voting but that with single 
ballot and two boxes ; these latter being placed apart 
upon a table. It would seem impossible to reconcile 
this with the notion of secret voting. Aristophanes 
nowhere alludes to such a process, but, on the con- 
tary, all his allusions to the Athenian Decasteria 
contradict the supposition. After the consideration 
of some apparent objections, the phrases of secret 
ballot, and open ballot, were examined, the first of 
which seemed to be peculiar (in the 5th cent. B.c.) 
to ostracism, whereas the second was only applied 
toan ostentatious and compulsory mode of voting. 
The inference was, that as neither of these descrip- 
tions suited the customary ballot in the courts of 
law, the two expressions were always emphatically 
opposed, not merely to each other, but to an inter- 
mediate sort of voting, without any peculiar name, 
as being without any distinctive character, either of 
publicity or secrecy. This last method seems to be 
precisely what every author has described as the 
mode of voting at Athens previously to the anarchy. 
Shortly after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, 
Lysias distinctly aliudes to a secret mode of voting 
in judicial cases. From which it seems that some 
change had taken place, and that a certain Nico- 
machus had been appointed under the Thirty to 
revise and amend the code of Solon. He had abused 
his trust for the party purposes of the Thirty, but 
had contrived to maintain his position till after their 
overthrow, and then attempted to screen his former 
conduct, according to Lysias, by taking a strong 
democratical line. To such a person, after the system 
of intimidation practised by the Thirty, no scheme 
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could suggest itself as so popular or so plausible as 
that of secret voting ; and it was therefore conjec- | 
tured, that Nicomachus was the author of the change. | 
Thus much, however, appeared certain, that, until the | 
time of the Thirty, one uniform mode of procedure | 
was always alluded to, and that another began to be | 
spoken of soon afterwards, and that the laws had | 
been revised, re-modelled, and confessedly tampered 
with in the meantime. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 











Sar Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
* VAsiatic Society .......cccceeeeeee ee TWO. 
Mow Geographical Society.... vi 
* \ British Architects ............. «++. Eight. 
— Society of Arts (Ev. Illustrations)... Eight. 
‘ ae age Society, (Sci. Business)..4 p. Eight. 
Society of Arts,......eceeeeeeeeeeeee3 P- Seven. 
Wep. { Literary Fund.......... a * 
( Royal SUNS ~neascesesconocorecooel p. Eight. 
Tuor.- Royal Society of Literature ........ Four. 
rT Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MAID OF ARTOIS; a CONCERT; and 
DIADESTE. (For the Benefit of Mr. Balfe.) 
On Monday, A Popular Opera; with THE DUMB SAVOYARD; 
and THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, WOMAN'S WIT; with THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 
On Monday, WOMAN'S WIT; with A} e. 
Tuesday, WOMAN'S WIT; with HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS; 
and THE QUAKER, a 
Wednesday, WOMAN’S WIT; with THE HEIR AT LAW. 
Thursday, WOMAN'S WIT; with THE HYPOCRITE. 


MR. BLAGROVE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 

Under the Patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Duke, 
Duchess, and Prince George of Cambridge, Princess Augusta, the 
Duchess of Gloucester. and of His Excellency Prince Esterhazy, 
will take place atthe Hanover-square Rooms on TUESDAY, 
June 19, at half-past One. Vocal Performers: Madame Cinti 
Damoreau, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Mdlle.Caremoli. Misses Woodham, 
Lockey, and Bruce; Signori Ivanoff, Castellan, Giubilei, and 
F. Lablache, Herr Kroff, Mr. Seguin, and Mr. Parry.  Instru- 
mental: M. Doehler (who will perform a Grand Fantasia, and, 
for the first time, Beethoven's Grand Sonata in a, with Mr. 
Blagrove), Signor Giulio Regondi, Herr Heinemeyer, and Mr. 
Hausmann.—In the course of the Concert, Beethoven's Septuor 
will, for the first time, be performed by 16 Violins, 10 Tenors, 
8 Violoncellos. 6 Double Basses, and Double Wind Instruments. 
—Conductor, Mr. Benedict; Leader, Mr. Loder. 














Iratian Orera.—Though we are far from sharing 
the exclusiveness of certain of our contemporaries, 
whom the very mention of any writer less severe and 
thoughtful than Bach, or Spohr, or Beethoven, or 
Haydn, throws into a passion of scorn—most un- 
becoming to the votaries of what is classical—we need 
not once again record our general conviction of the 
poverty of the present Italian school of singer's music; 
—of its deficiency in all the highest attributes of a 
work of art. But trying it by its own national stan- 
dard—a less intellectual one than that of Germany, or 
even of France—the last opera by Donnizetti, pro- 
duced yesterday week, must be pronounced wholly 
worthless—hald, dry, and noisy. Its name, ‘ Parisina,’ 
spares us the labour of disentangling the incidents of 
its libretto, in which (and as was necessary to render 
so terrible a legend presentable) much of the passion 
of Lord Byron’s poem is tamed out, but with it, ac- 
cording to Italian usage, all the life.—4zz0, Ugo, and 
the lady of his unhallowed love, only being left us in 
name. Asregards the music, we cannot recall asingle 
passage which claims exception from the condemna- 
tion above expressed ; the performance, however, was 
excellent, Grisi putting forth all her extraordinary 
force with more than usual volubility and finish of 
execution. Her acting, too, was of the highest order: 
were she but to restrain a tendency to gesticulate 
superabundantly with her arms, there would be little 
to desire in her performance. Tamburini, as 4zzo, 
did his utmost with a hateful part. Rubini is not 
entirely “ fitted” with the music given to Ugo; and 
when this is the case, he falls short of that perfec- 
tion of singing attained by him in his favourite cha- 
racters. It is long since we have seen a new piece 
produced so sumptuously as the ‘ Parisina.’ The 
scenery was fresh and picturesque, and the costumes 
splendid ; nevertheless it is impossible either to anti- 
cipate orto desire along life tothe opera. On Tuesday 
evening, the still peerless Taglioni appeared in a pas 
de deux with M. Guerra, (who is a clever but rather 
coarse dancer,) and also in the second act of * La Syl- 
phide.’ A new ballet is promised for Thursday next. 





Puituarmonic Society.—We had anticipated a 
second hearing of Spohr’s grand characteristic Sym- 
phony with so much pleasure, that we were propor- 
tionably mortified at its disgraceful performance on 





Monday night,—Mr. T. Cooke being leader, Mr. 


Potter conductor. Our epithet is not too strong. In 

the first movement of the symphony, we can compare 

the effect produced by the orchestra to nothing but a 

picture which is what the painters call licked,—every 

tone and feature being melted, muddied, and con- 

fused, till only a monotonous mass of colour remains ; 

in the second, the band absolutely broke down, on a 

point of mixed time, which is essentially little more 

complicated than the well-known finale of waltz, 

minuet, and cotillion, simultaneously carried on in 

* Don Giovanni.” The march was played with more 

spirit; but, by this time, the audience had naturally 

lost interest, and become impatient. Hence, the 

music being sacrificed to mis-conduct, we can hardly 

wonder at the distaste for the symphony expressed 

by many of the subscribers, who—unused closely to 

examine the causes of pleasure or ennui derived from 

music—forget that, in executing the works of Spohr 

(a German Bellini," for the prevalence of alternate 

languor and noise in his compositions,) an extra mea- 

sure of point and delicacy is required to rescue his 
expression from sickliness, and his spirit from vul- 
garity. But the entire Concert was ill selected and 
ill performed; even the magnificent overture: o 
* Leonora’ was spoiled by its being taken too slow. 
M. Miiller was permitted to grumble a solo on the 
double bass in the first act; and Mdlle. Schrickel 
thrust into the terzett, ‘ Soave sia il vento,’ with Miss 
Hawes and Mr. Phillips. In mentioning this, we 
hardly know whether most to wonder at a German 
lady making such cruel murder of so well-known a 
piece of German music, or at the gross neglect of the 
Director in taking her perfection as a thing granted, 
and permitting her to perform without rehearsal, 
which, we hear, was the case. The Messieurs Ribas 
did something to redeem the evening by their per- 
formance of a Duett on the flute and oboe, in the 
second act; but we can only end as we began, and 
pronounce the whole Concert, in the present state of 
the art, and considering the high pretensions made 
by the Philharmonic Society, as nothing short of 
disgraceful. 





Concerts or tHe Weex.—In the hurry of the 
passing hour, which, as far as music is concerned, 
is beyond all precedent, Mr. Neate’s Soirée and 
Signor Ivanoff’s Concert escaped us. The former 
went off pleasantly ; the latter brilliantly,—the béné- 
ficiaire being aided by all the opera singers. But it 
is a slight matter to have overlooked them, since, 
unless we were to make our journal a mere concert 
register, we must pass over some of the daily enter- 
tainments we have since attended with little more 
than a mention of their having been held. Yester- 
day week, while we were listening to * Parisina,’ the 
* Creation’ was performed by the flourishing amateurs 
at Exeter Hall, with their usual success. At the 
same time, too, Miss Cooper and Herr Ernst were 
receiving their friends conjointly. Our contempo- 
raries describe their concert as an agreeable one. On 
the Saturday, M. Heinemeyer invited us to listen to 
his delightful flute-playing. His programme was 
* illustrated” by the best of our English singers; 
Signor Ivanoff, MM. Dohler and Moscheles, and 
MM. Hausmann and Pott; a further hearing of 
the latter confirms our admiration of him as one of 
the most consummate violinists we have heard for a 
long time. On Tuesday, before the Philharmonic 
failure was fairly out of our ears, we were sitting at 
the entertainment given by Mr. Holmes. This was 
principally made up of native talent , the host per- 
formed certain compositions of his own, and took 
part in Beethoven's splendid pianoforte quintett. 
He is a clever and well practised pianist ; but, as 
the art stands, one of two things are necessary to the 
performer who would create a sensation in public—he 
must either possess amazing and new powers of exe- 
cution, or that fulness of expression, which, by its truth 
and grandeur, commands attention for the simple and 
great thoughts of the composer. Signor Emiliani’s 
Concert, held on Wednesday, was as distinctively 
Italian in its prominent features as Mr. Holmes’s 
had been English. The Signor’s violin playing is 
charming, but it is of the “ aromatic pain” school. 





* Nothing but the imperatively called for 
hinders us from expatiating and further illustrating a re- 
mark which may excite some surprise; a fitter opportunity 
pry A present itself for such discussion, on the appearance 
of Mr. Hogarth’s ‘ Memoirs of the Lyric Drama,’ which is 








announced as just ready. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 











We may be pardoned for conceit when speaking of 


the concettisti. 'To ourselves, all such performances 
appear false, because enervating,—the result of a 


sensual rather than an intellectual appreciation of 


music: however delicious they be for their finish and 
passionate languor, they have contributed largely to 
let down the tone of Italian music, whose fibre, indeed, 
was never masculine. Our remarks will apply to 
the violoncello-playing of Signor Laureati, whom 
we heard for the first time. 
Concert possessed the attraction of Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau’s first appearance. Her second was at 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw's Concert, which was held on Thurs- 
day, with one of the best programmes of the spring. 
Madame Cinti has lost something of power since she 
was the star of Mr. Monck Mason’s one opera season ; 
but she has gained, if that was possible, in ease and 
flexibility of execution. She is now the most Horid 
of the florid; but plays so delicately with roulades, 
trills, and passages of every possible complication 


Signor Emiliani’s | 





and accent, that the wonder seems that every one of | 


her sister singers does not accomplish what appears | 
80 easy and spontaneous. Her rondo from Auber’s 
* Acteon’ was charmingly piquant, and the duetts | 


from * Guillaume Tell’ ‘and * Ricciardo e Zoraide,’ in 


which she was admirably seconded by Signor Ivanoff | 
and Mrs. Shaw, were the perfection of finish,—per- | 


haps a little too much subdued for our orchestras, 
which are so much coarser than those of the French. 
The duett from ‘ Ricciardo’ gives us an opportunity | 


of praising the bénéficiaire, for a delicacy of execu- | 
tion and a style posé without affectation, which sur- | 


prised us. In cantabile music, 
that Mrs. Shaw has long stood at the top of our list, 
—of this she gave a fine specimen in her singing of 
Pergolesi’s ‘ O Lord have mercy upon me.’ ‘The | 


our readers know | 


other most interesting feature of ‘the Concert ly hich | 


was, in very good taste, opened by Mr. W. 
nett’s ‘ Naiades’) was a rondo for two pianofortes, 


S. Ben- | 
| perature required for our 


one of Hummel’s last and most graceful composi- | 


tions, performed by Madame Dulcken and M. Dihler. 
It is only due to the lady to say, that she perfectly 
played up to her companion. 





MISCELLANEA 
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The Dead Sea.—_{Extract of a letter from Prof. | 


Schubert. ]—I have read with great pleasure the note 


respecting the Dead Sea, sent by the British Consu- | 


late’ at Leipsig (see ante, p. 331). It gave a very 
welcome confirmation of our barometrical measure- 
ment of the elevation of two of the most important 
points in the Holy Land; for we, too, found the 
elevation of the Latin Cony ent, where our barometer 
was observed several times in a day for weeks to- 
gether, to be 2475 Paris feet above, and the Dead 
Sea, as was lately stated, 598 Paris feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. The measurements of 
Messrs. Moore and Beke will perhaps confirm our 
observation on the sea of Tiberias, which we found 
to be above 500 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Those two travellers very probably had 
more frequent occasions than we had to observe that 
the form of the ravines and low valleys of the north- 
ern range of mountains bordering the Dead Sea, au- 
thorizes us to infer, from the nature of the ground, 
and especially from the position of the asphaltum, 
which appears to have been cast up by the waters of 
the lake, that its surface was formerly more elevated. 
With respect to the form and the elevation of Ghorar 
Wadi Araba, situated to the south of the Dead Sea, 
I will here merely mention, that on the west side of 
that broad valley, we met with some places which 
gave probability to the ancient conjecture that there 
was formerly the bed of a river here. We once 
passed the night at a place which was probably the 
basin of an ancient lake, for it appeared, from our ba- 
rometrical observations, to be 91 feet below the level 
of the sea. During the rainy season this whole tract 
lies under water, which, n in the dry season, 
everywhere gushes out on digging in the sandy soil. 
The more accurate examination of the southern 
border of the Dead Sea, by Messrs. Moore and Beke, 
will, doubtless, throw the best light on the history of 
this remarkable country. 

Improved Bottle Jack.—Mr. Daniel, the inventor, 
received a small prize from the Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, for an improvement, which is thus described 
in the Report :-— “In outward appearance this in- 
strument is similar to the common spring jack. Its 
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novelty consists in using the weight | of the meat to | 
be roasted, as the source of power for turning it. 
This is accomplished by an escapement formed by 
cutting a V shaped groove down the side of a cylin- 
der, which turns on a vertical pivot, and allowing 
the teeth of a wheel on an horizontal axis to play 
into this groove. The groove forms a double inclined 
plane down the side of the cylinder, the top and 
bottom extremities of which fall in the same vertical 
line, and the teeth of the wheel are placed at such a 
distance asunder, that one tooth escapes the bottom 
of the groove, at the same time that the next comes 
in contact with the top;—this, of course, gives an 
oscillating motion to the axis of the cylinder, which 
is made to communicate the requisite movement to 
the meat through the medium of a toothed are and 
pinion. The jack will run forty minutes, in which 
time the meat descends three inches, and by its de- 
scent gives motion to the toothed wheel already de- 
scribed. Mr. Daniel considers the lowering of the 
meat an advantage, inasmuch as it tends to dress 
both ends—without trouble to the cook.” 
Bells.—Sin,—As a bell-founder of some experience, per- 
haps you will allow me to add a few remarks to, and correct 
some errors in the observations on bell-founding contained 
in a miscellaneous paragraph on the Spanish Bells lately 
sold in America (see ante, p. 243). The English bell-found- 
ers have much improved their art within the last half cen- 
tury; and, in the theory of the shape, (so necessary for the 
production of the musical intervals required in their scales 
of peals, &c.) have advanced very nearly to perfection. The 
imost suecessful founders in this country have, as perhaps 
you are aware, a diapason which is very little known abroad. 
‘the composition of the metal is well understood. The secret 
of amalgamating ‘silver with the other component parts is 
not lost. It is the opinion of many that tin is preferable in 
every respect to silver in the composition of bell metal; and 
that silver with copper is not so conducive to a good tone 
as pure tin with copper. There are some minor metals 
which are useful in purifying the usual admixture, such as 
arsenic; but, as you are, I have little doubt, aware, arsenic 
wastes in very great proportion when subjected to the tem- 
purpose.—Raised surfaces, and 
aved ornamental work on bells, have both been found 




















obstructive to the evenness of the tones, and have there- 
fore both been discarded as much as possible by our found- 
ers.—i cannot but claim for the founders of this country 
the 


t of producing the most perfect bells in every 

juality of tone, and power of tone; and I am 
in that there can be no bells superior, if equal to them. 
» heard Spanish bells, and German, and Flemish, and 
ich bells, and L must declare that, as bell-founders, they 
are much behind us in all those countries—In America 
there are no bell-founders, or why do we export to them 
their chureh bells? I have at this moment two bells in my 








| foundry to replace two broken ones in a peal at Charleston, 


South Carolina, and it is but a short time since I replaced 
one for them at Christ Church, Philadelphia. I am fre- 


| quently sending bells there; and I do not exactly know 


| 





| name 
| King, ha 


where the experienced bell-founders can be who decided 
| that no bells could be produced equal to the Spanish bells. 
| I trust that this will at least prove that there is no necessity 
| for sending to Spain for bells. 
i am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
** CAMPANARUM FABER,” 
(according to Ainsworth). 

Interesting Discovery in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
—An ancient Tumulus, traditionally known by the 
of Cnoe Math Righ, or the hill of the Good 
s been opened in the Phenix Park. The 
first abject uncovered by the workmen was a perfect 
Cromlech, or altar tomb, deep within the centre of 
the mound, consisting of a rough unchiselled incum- 
bent slab, 64 feet in length by 33 in breadth, resting 
on five pillar stones, 34 feet high each, two at either 
side, and one at the foot, the whole forming a small 
chamber within; and the openings further secured by 
additional flag-stones, making the enclosure perfect ; 
whilst covering the whole structure, above and around 
it, was a considerable collection of rubble or field 
stones. On opening the small chamber, two human 
skeletons were found in high preservation, in such a 
position as seem to have been buried in a sitting 
posture ; one of those was pronounced to be that of 
a male, the other of a female, the latter being also 
of a lesser stature. Beside them were found portions 
of two earthen urns, evidently of a remote antiquity, 


and a quantity of small white periwinkle shells, the 


points or extremities removed, so as to form holes by | 


which they could be strung together, and thus form 
an ornament for the neck, doubtless, of the female. 
—Irish paper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.C. N.—K.—S.—I. D.—I. 1—Quiz—received. 

We are greatly obliged to our Bristol friend (1. H.) for 
his letter, his exertions to obtain information for us, and 
the newspapers forwarded ; although, as he will observe, 
it did not suit our arrangements to avail ourselves of his 
kindness, 
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The nest ee ‘oe maihtake lace at th 
GAKDEN NHAM GREEN, on S oy ATURD. ay he tant 
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tion, must be delivered at this Cflice, on Friday, ey 15th, or 
the Society's Garden, before half-past 9 o’clock on the s 
of the 16th. Fellows may obtain Tickets for the admission 
their Friends at this Oflice, p rice 5s. each. The gates will be 
opened at 1 o'clock on the sof ¢xhibition. All Tickets issued 
at the Garden will be charge: e lus. each. 

21, Regent-street. 











VALUABLE PAINTINGS, 
JUST ARRIVED FROM ITALY, 
A COLLECTION of GENUINE and VALY. 
ABLE PAINTINGS, which have not hitherto been e. 


sosed for Sale. Amongst them will be found some magnificent 
jallery and Cabinet Pictures, by the following Masters— 





A bene Fernandez Pordenone Raphael 
‘ara Morales Parmigiano Scarsellin 

ote SO N. Poussin Perugino elasquer’ 

S. Franks G. Poussin 8S. Rosa P. Veronese, 


May be viewed at Mr. James's, 76, Newman-street, Oxford. 
street 


—— nal 
N VELOPES 3s. per hundred, or 25s. } per ver 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hu 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an Per hundred, 
egant assortment of Envelope Cases, in turkey morocco, filled 
with Envelopes, from 12s. é¢d.—Name- plate elegantly engray 
and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.—Writing Papers 
every description at wholesale prices—Supertine —_ —_ 
ditto, 6s. 6d. pe 


9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. pe r quire—Note 
or 4d. per @ uire—Travelli g Writing Cases, Dispaten Beams 
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e most 
choice Selection of pore Prayer Books in London. The 
whole of the above art RS r cent. under any house ip 
London.—To be had at STOU EN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent. 
street. —Country orde ars  punctually attended to. 








Sale by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 

By Mr, SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, THIS 
‘DAY, and MONDAY, June 11, and following days, being the 
IBRARY of a Sas TLEY MAN; 


A PORTION of the STOCK oft - COUNTRY BOOKSELLER; 
AMONG WHICH ARE 

Musée F rangais, 4 vols.—V oyages dans l’Ancienne 
Normandie, 3 Eglises Principales de l'Europe, 2 vols.— 

aw’'s Ildnvine ated 1 Missals—Britton's C assiobury Park—Sol- 
wyn’ s Hindoos—the Domesday Book—Cook’s Hogarth—Lodge’s 
Portraits—Berry’s Heraldry, 3 vols. L.p.—Pugin’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture, 2 vols.—Lingard’s England, 2 vols.—The Gentleman's 

Magazine, 131 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Howell’s 

State T als, 34 vols. 

FINE WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY; 
including Abbot and Smith's Lepidopterous Insects, 2 vols.— 
Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis-—Thornton’s Botany 

—Broce hi Cone an, ny s Conchologist, 2 vols.—Mar- 
tyn’s Entomology—Turton’s Linneus, 7 vols.—Shaw and Nod- 
der’s Miscellany, 20 vols.—Loudon's Magazine of Natural His 
fev. 8 5 vols.—Transactions of the Horticultural Society, 6 vols. 


“THE COPYRIGHTS, COPPERS, aed STOCK OF 
IMPRESSIONS (¢ 

Whewell’s Views of ~ Colleges of Ozford, and Scenery near 
Oxtord—Portraits of the most Eminent Persons, from Pictures 
extant at Oxford—Interior of the Bodleian Picture Galle 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer brought to the Stake, from a 
ture by ird—The Storm in Harvest, and the Reapers, after 

Westall, on stone by Fairland—The Orphan’s Prayer, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—As happy as a King, by L ousdale—George LV. 
M4 Chantry—Bishop Heber, after W. Philli ps, engraved vy 
. W. Reynolds on steel (unpublishe d), &e. 
cove RAL PORTFOLIOS OF PRINTS— 

Choice Impressions of the most popular Productions, both by 
Ancient and Modern Artists. 

WATER COLOUR DKAWINGS AND OIL PAINTINGS; 

Including an extensive Series of Views of the most interesting 
Scenery of Ireland, by A. Nichol, H. O'Neil, &c. 

RARE BRITISH PORTRAITS, 

Selected by a Collector of great knowledge and taste, with 
particular reference to choi cer ess of state, from the most cele- 
brated sales of the last thirty ar 

May -s viewed, and Catalogu iia 1s.) had at the Rooms, 

Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books 
invaded for Sale by Public Auction or “7 Private © vontract. 


Leary of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


‘bs Series of Treatises, Histories, &c. published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal 
Knowledge, has now proceeded as far as No. 240. ‘The sub- 


yocts in Brest re ure - 

Hist GLAND—ROTANY—G EOGR Aray of 
INGL AND HISTORY of the LITE T pECE— 
n ‘Tre: AL cults Dr  Moucay, DIF F KREN TIAL and 
LURAL, ( > 
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trious Persons, 


price, together, 
1 Physiology, 






continue to appear Monthly. 


‘Two Numbers will 
Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


don: 
lso published, under the Superintendence of the Society, 
1. Practical Geometry, Linear Perspective, and 
Projectic ns ine luding Isometrical Perspective, Projections of 
the Sphe and the Projection of Shadows, with Dese riptions 
of the 4 fnetramss nts used in G cae al Drawing, &c. 
By Thomas Bradley. In 8vo. with E avings, and more 
than 300 Woodcats. 
2 














Price, in cloth boa = 78. 
Treatise on Friendly Societies; in which 
the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and the Doctrine of Proba- 
bility, are practically applied to the affairs of such Societies. 
By Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. Ac = Ay the Atlas Insurance 
Company. In 8yo. price, in cloth boa 
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4s. bound, the 9th edition of 
GUSH THEMES ant ESSAYS: onthe 
per ete ASSIST ANT ip COMPOSITION : being a 
for Writin; mereaee, | illustrated by Ex- 
ro use of co ft at school: to whic. $4 are 
splat nts for Por Correcting and ferro Juvenile rg 


Author of the ‘ Critical f Cadell: bo Dictionary, 


THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. | 
He COMMENTATOR, No. X. Antitheses of | 


the Age—Bulwer’s ‘ Leila’—a Scene at the Mermaid | 
Tavern—Ori Snal Journal of a Tour in Germany, by Leitch | 
other interesting Articles. No. IX. “containing | 
rs i) Lord Brougham and omas Clarkson, = | 
ered ofthe Newsmen. Published every Saturday, + | 
wees & Co. Paternoster-row; and Ollier, rises? | 
street. 





London : prin oF, Longman, ¢ toe, * ‘Gas ; 
Cradock F. Rivington; I I & Co. 
eee $: Co. ; Sinpain. i Marthall &Co.; J. Ser, end 


B 4 Sfehom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Academic Speaker. 11th edition. 4s. bound. 
nee 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 
OLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY ; 
Popalar History _* the Treatment of the Natives in all 


their Colonies by the Europeans. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
} vol. post 8v0.—On Thursday x * . 


E SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
losophicalt considered in a Series of Letters toa Sen. 
sofAROR URNE ER, Esq. F.S.A. R.A. S.L. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 





T. H. LISTER, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Fec-simile>, 
9. as. cloth lettered. 


E RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By 
WE LIAM | HOWITT. 2 vols. numerous Illustrations. 


tu, doth fe for all classes, rich and poor—written with good 
sase and good feeling.”"—Court Journal. 


LIFE of LORD CLARENDON. By 


5. 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
By Professor Low, of Edinburgh. 2nd edit. 8vo. 
with above 200 ITlustrations. 


“No work on agriculture has oa ared in our time which will 


bear a comparison with this excellent work of Professor Low.” 
—Bdinburgh Philosophical —— 
IRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION 
to ENTOMOLOGY. 5thedit. 4vols. Plates and Por- 
traits. 4/. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE i in NORWAY. 
By SAMUEL LAING, aa 2nd edit. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 





at Marlborough-street, June 9. 
M® COLBURN’ S nN EW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREENWICH P FESSOR SES. 
ACOMPANION TO MR. Cai Ria “CHELSEA PENSIONERS.’ 


A SECOND ‘SERIES S OF 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS AND 


COMMONS. 
By the Author of ‘The Bench and the Bar,’&c. 2 vols. 


Ill. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS; 
Or, THE GOLDEN AGE OF MERRY ENGLAND. 
An Historic 


al Romance. 3vols. 
atiee slight praise to sa: y> that all the wilder portions of 
book remind us Tas of Defoe am Ath 





Paid ROSE. FANCIERS MANUA 
ing an py of the CULTURE and PROPAg Ae ion 
Con ROSES, wi oan © of 2500 Varieties. 


per 4 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 
v. 
THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
By the Author of ‘Glances at Life,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
THE WOMAN OF THE 


WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 
il. 
APEDESTRIAN aoe De NORTH WALES 
1837. 
By G. J. ENeTT. 
In} vol. 8vo. with rf Etchings by Aired Cline forming a Com- 
plete Guide to the 
Ill. 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY, 


By A LADY OF RANK. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
TRAVELS IN THE Wastean CAUCASUS IN 1836. 


Including a Tour through Imeretia, iin elia, Turkey, Mol- 
via, SOMUN D SPENCE — 


Author of * els in Circassia,’ = 2 P ecis. 8vo. with 
Illustrati 





EASTERN INDIA. 
Just published, in 8vo. with parspesens Plates, Vuls. I. and II. 


HE HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, TOPO- | 
GRAPHY, and STATISTICS of EASTERN INDIA; 
comprising the ‘Districts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagulpoor, Go- 


ruckpoor, Dinajepoor, Puraniya, Rungpoor, and Assam, in 'rela- 
tion to their Geology, Mineralogy tany, riculture, Com- | 
merce, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population, eligion, Educa- | 


tion, Statistics, as. -° curvered under the orders of the Supreme | 
Government, and collated from the Original Documents at the | 
East India eee with the permission of the Honourable Court | 


of Directors 
"ire History of the MARTIN, 
Author of * The History of the British Colonies,’ &c. 
lil. will complete the 
London : Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


New Burlington-street, June | 
M* 
THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 


HOMEWARD BOUND; or, THE CHASE. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of‘ The Pilot,’ * Water Witch,’ *Red Rover,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ Never has Lo 


present story.” slobe. 


Il, 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY V. 
As Prince, i vais ond Kis Kin, at a land. 
Dedicated, by, permission, to the ‘Queen 8 hoe Gracious Majesty. 
vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, 
Now first eR by permission, froma Painting? in St. James's 





Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME; 
INCLUDING 
SKETCHES OF HIS DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPORARIES ; 


oR, 
THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 
By the VIsCOUnT —— GRATEARERIAND. 
vO. 
Iv. 
MRS. FROLLOPS’ S NEW NOVEL. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 
Second Edition. 3vols. with Illustrations. 
“ A bonne bouche for the saints. Never has the affectation of 
piety been lashed with such unexampled vigour and ability.”— 
Sunday Times. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Barr. 
G.C,H 
Keeper of the Privy F Purse durin; the Pelee of His Majesty 


e the 
By iaby k KNIGHTON. 
Including Sir, .W. Knighton’ 's Corseependence wi with the most 


2 vols. 8v0. a Portrait. 





VIENNA au D THE AUSTRIANS. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic of the ” &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 


— ready, 





MEMOIRS OF THE “MUSICAL DRAMA. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Author of ‘The History of Music” &e. 
2 vols, 8vo. = — Portraits. 


THREE MONTHS LEAVE. 
By W. G. aes. Esq. om Rifles. 
vol. post 8vo. 
1x. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE er pad Li ny COURT; 


THE ORIGIN AND ‘PECULIAR PRIVILEGES 
Of the several Lt d hag —e tf =_— ENTRY, 


GREAT OFFICERS oF STATE “AND MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

With an Introdactory Essay on Regal State and Ceremonial, 
and a full —_— of the Coronation Ceremony. 
ALCULATED TO FORM 
AN INDISPENSABLE COMPANION TO * THE PEERAGE.’ 
W. J. THOMS, 


Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 





ons. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 





Now ready, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATE 


S OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 


All historians must have their poojadions ; and a consideration of this fact has 
y an Englishman, but another version of the History of 
ofthe one been the defeat of the other? Truth ut be es fos uF comparing the respective 


Series: for what is a History of France 


given rise to the ania 
ngland ? Has not the success 
istories as written by THE 





Nationau HisTorRIAns. is 
Classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRUL 


Y Wiisieoas. Hisroniss. 


publish, at such prices as will bring them within the reach 
“Bach Work will be complete in itself. 


The second of the Series (now in the press), will be a Translation (the two volumes in one) of 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Cc. TILT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


YUM 


| on Steel, from Drawings by Harvey. 


BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED - 


r’s pen been more successful than in the | fs 


Iss EDGEWORTH’S 
JUVENILE WORKS. 

New Editions of the following, recently published, viz. ; 
The Early Lessons, in 4 vols. price 11s. half-bd. 
Rosamond, being a Sequel to Rosamond in the 

Early Lessons. 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 
Frank, being a Sequel to the story of Frank in 
the Early Lessons. 3 vols. price 9s. hali-bound. 

Harry and Lucy, concluded ; being the last Part 

of Early Lessons. In’3 vols. fe ap. price 12s. half-bound. 

The Parent’s Assistant ; or, Stories for Children. 

A New Edition, complete in 3 vols. 18mo. with fine Engravings 
y. Price 10s. 6d. 
a. & c radock, and other Proprietors. 
re may be had, 
Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, complete in 








London : 





18 vols., exquisitely embellished, price 5s. each volume. 
Practical Education. 3 vols, 12mo. price 16s. 6d. 
boards. 
INGARD’S ENGLAND, 


IN MONTHLY FIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
The 4th Edition, corrected and much enlarged. 
purchasers of this Work are respectfully infoomed, that 
as SIXTH VOLU ME will be published in a few days, and the 
re painde rin rapid successior 
This beautiful Edition of the size and form of Southey’s 

owper, and other works of that popular class, will be com- 
~ ted in the moderate compass of Thirteen \ olumes, and sold 
‘or ouly 3/.5s. It has undergone a thorough revision by the 
Author; and ‘matter, at least equal to an additional volume, is 
given. All passages have been examined which have been the 
subject of animadversion in Histories, Reviews, &c., and where 
aulty, corrected ; when otherwi uch passages have been for- 
tified with additional authorit and important observations. 
The Author has also introduced, the proper places, all new 
interesting matter which he has been able to collect since the 
first publication of the work, from many of the National Re- 
cords, several recent Histories, and some foreign works bearing 
on the subject; besides these, some most valuable and hitherto 
unknown MSS. have been consulted with great advs antage. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row 






















THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. 

Now published, complete, under the Superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
closely-printed, and illustrated with numerous Cuts of Farm- 
_ Buildings, Carriages, Utensils, &c. price 20s. 6. 


RITISH HUSBANDRY, exhibiting the 
Farming Practice of various Parts of the United Kingdom. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
The FARMER'S SERIES consists also of the following : 
1. The Horse. 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 6d, 
2. Cattle. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
3. Sheep. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
4. On Planting Trees. 1 vol. 8vo. price 3s. 
5. Reports of Select Farms, exhibiting the Course 


of echenien adopted in various parts of the “Kingdom, and 
with various Soils. Of these Seven are published. Price 6d. 
io. 105 of the entire Series is published this day, bein 


the First Number of a Ske tch of Flemish Husbandry. This wi 
be comprised in ‘Three Numbers, and will eventually form part 
of the volume of ‘ Select Farms. 


This day was published, in 8 vols. §vo. with a Portrait and Maps, 
price 2/. in boards, 
NEW EDITION OF 
HE HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
y EDW ARDS IBBON, Esq. 

London: peigecdl” for T. Cadell, Strand; Longman, Orme, 
Brown, Green & Longmans ; a &W.T. Clarke ; J. Richardson ; 
J. M. Richardson ; Jefle ary & Son ; Harchand & Son; 8. Beemer’ 
Baldwin & Cradock ; JI.G.& F. ‘Rivington; Sherwood # 3 
John Bohn; J. F.Setchel; Hamilton, Adams & c ‘o.; J. Dun n- 
can; Ww hittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. HL Allen 
& Co.; E. Hodgson ; J. Bigg; T. Bumpus ; Black & Armstrong; 
W. Pickering; J. Maynard; J. Bain; Smith, Elder 

Co.; Washbourne; J. Templeman; L. A. Lewis; T. 
Rd R. Mackie; J. Fraser; E. Rainford; J. Thomas; Par- 
bury & Co.; and J. Parker, Oxfor &d De ighton, Cam- 
brides: G. & J. Robinson, Liverpool; A. Black & Co.; and 
Maclachlan & Ste ar Edinburg 

whom may be shad, 


The same Work, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 20s. bds, 





J. J. Dowding; 








Just published, in 2 volumes, price lzs. cloth lettered, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS; 


illustrated by near 200 Figures, accurately coloured from 
Nature; forming a complete Manual for Collectors. 
Also, in 1 vol. The Natural History of 

Foreign Butterflies; with numerous coloured Plates. 
Also, in 1 vol. The Natural History of 

Restless with 112 Fi igures, coloured from Nature. 

F min part of the class. * Entomology,’ in the NATURAL- 

Is’ ‘Bt ARY, conducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. ; pub- 

i in whens s uniform with ‘ Lardner's Cyc lop: edia,’ * Wa- 

verley Novels,’ &c. Price 6s. each. 

Any volume of the Series may be taken alone, and will con- 
tain from 30 to 40 Coloured Plates, besides numerous Woodcuts. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; 

W. H. Lizars. Edinburgh; and a Booksellers. 


To Shecate. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
XN ENTLEMEN,—I consider it almost an im- 
perative duty to state the valuable eflic 
most excellent Macassar O11. For the last 15 yea 
been bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whilst in India. 
Ihave used almost every means to procure a head of hair again 
but all my efforts seemed fruitle 8S, until, accide ntally, a friend 
advised the use of your valuable * Hair Re »storer’ (1 can give it 
no better name), and after using a: 7, bottle. every symptom 
of a new head of hair began to sho self, to the joy, not only 
of myself, but my children. 1 resolved on having another, and 
obtained a 7s. bottle,and before the whole of which was used, I 
had, and have now, as handsome a head of hair as ever man 
e njoyed, and I earnestly recommend all who have not tried this 
most excellent Oil, will not fail to do so.—I am, Sirs, your most 
erates rot and obedient servant, 
“Wh ittly dodge, 3 Taunton, 


























“J. WALKER, Colonel.” 


ay 

ROWLAND'S MI AC ASS, AR OIL prevents Hair from falling 
off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to its original colour; 
freesit from Scurf, and makes it beautifully soft and curly, y 

CAUTION—Ask for “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR ol 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s.—l0s. 6d., am 
2ls. per bottle. 

Impostors call their trash the * GENUINE,” offering it for sale 





under the lure of being cheap. 
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This day is is . published, in small 8vo. 195 pp. price 4s. 
HE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. 
ted for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower- 
oa mj PrineeC aries lack, Edinburgh. 

Just published, in one vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ERMANY: the Spirit of her History, Litera- 
ture, Social Coniition. cod National Economy ; illustrated 

by reference to her LPageeey. nm me ,and Political Statistics, and 
th ot rie: 
by Compa pis SSH AWEINS. M.D. Oxon. F.R.S. 
Parker, West Strand. 
st published, price } 
EMOIRS a a PRISONER of STATE at 
my)? 
ech y ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
Co meme in Captivity of Count Confaion: 
Translated from the Original, by FORTU _ TO KANDI. 
Hooper, 13, Pall Mall Eds 
This day is publishe > —_ "Portrait &e. 


MEMOIRS of ‘the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. By his SONS. 
sme Murray, Atbemarle-street. 
w ready, 12mo. 3s. 6d. t 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN. GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Head Master of the Free <ggauemmar School of Queen Mary at 














it! 
John Murray. Albemarleatreet. 
w days, 8vo. 
ORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM PITT, 
FIRST EARL of CHATHA 
Edited by the Byecutoss of his Son, Jonn, =. of CHATHAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


In a few days, with numerous Views and Diagrams, explanatory 
and illustrative, and Figures of Fossils, one vol. 1 


LEMENT Ss OF GEOLOGY, 
r the Use of of Beginners. 














By CHARLES LYELL. PA G. 8. 
Lately, pablisney a Fifth Edition, 4 vols. 1 
LYELW’ PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ina few days, complete in One Volume, with Original Notes, now 
first published, with Portrait and Frontispiece, royal avo. 
ETTERS andJOURNALS of LORD BYRON, 
With HIS LIFE 
y THO! MOORE 
Printed uniformly with the Rat) of his POETRY, IN ONE 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

In_a few days, with numerous Views, drawn on the spot by 
Captain Smith, illustrating the dangerous situation of the 
Vessel, 8vo. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 


ERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY’S 
HIP TERROR, 
After having | hoon ue ~i for more than Twelve plenths | in 
the Ice of Hudson's Strait ond Fox’s Channe 
By Captain BA 
John Murray, es, 
sa MS. Le in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
per NGER and woes ae. 
THOMAS ym 
of ‘rinity College, Cambri 
William Pickering, Publisher, Teese, 


This OL: is published, the Fourth Edition, 
[ae SOLACE OF AN INVALID. 
In cloth boards, price 5s. 6d. 
y the same Author, y 
The Mourner’s Solace. 12mo. cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
“There is a golden vein of tenderness running through these 


Solacings that greatly enriches them, and some of the pieces are 
most touchingly beautiful. ”_Christian Lady's Magazine. 


ULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY, translated by 
W. BALY, M.D. Part IIL., containing the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, is just published, price 4s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers & Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5 
HE THEOLOGY of the OLD ‘TESTAMENT, 
ora Riblic AL SKETCH ofthe RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
of the ANCIENT HEBREWS. Extracted and translated from 
the German of GEORG LORENZ BAUER, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Eetéclbure. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 
Just VIMar 2nd edition, considerably enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 
NIMAL MAGNETISM and HOMCEOPA.- 
THY; with Notes illustrative of the Influence of the 
Mind on the Body. 
By EDWIN LEE, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Treatise on some Nervous Disorders,’ * The 


Watering Places and Mineral Springs of the Continent,’ &c. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria. lane. 


Just published, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
H . FRIEN 


“ 


























+ ae 15s. cloth, 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
A Series of Essays to aid in the formatioe of fixed P; ipl 


THE QUEEN. 
Shortly will be completed, 
HALON’S STATE PORTRAIT of 


HER MAJESTY. 
ENGRAVED BY S. COUSINS, A.R.A. 
To be published by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-stree 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and H.R.H. the Duchess 
en 

N.B. Mr. Moon feels it to be necessary to caution the public 
against THIS REGAL Portrait being confounded with the 
Lithographic Drawing of Her Majesty, advertised as the united 
production of Messrs. Chalon & e. 


Just published, post 8vo. with upwards of 100 by ood Illustrations, 
Os. 6d. cloth lettered 


rice 
PRACTICAL “a and PERIMENTAL 


EMISTRY. 
Adapted & to = and papefactares. 
B MITSCHERLICH 

Professor of C! emistry at the U niversity of Berlin. 
Translated from t t Portion of his Compendium. 
TEPHEN Tov E HAMMICK, M.D. 
One of the Nadeliffe Travelling Fellows of the University of 

Oxford, and Fellow of the College of Physicians, &c. 
Dedicated, by permission, an 1 _Fesaday, Professor of 


‘Chem 
Whittaker & Oe. Ave itidinme: 


SHAKSPEARE, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, AND 
BEN JONSON. 
Just published, in Vien vermme, ~~ 4 by a Portrait and 
tte, price 20s 

as DRAMATIC WORKS of WILLIAM 

KSPE. ARE. with REMARKS on his LIFE and 
WRITINGS, by ‘ THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq 
y ready. in one vo ame 

The DRAMATIC WORKS of BEAUMONT 

ond UTHEY, Bsa. LL.D. an INTRODUCTION by ROBERT 


UTHEY 
so, in one volume, 
The WORKS “oF = JONSON, 
MEMOIR by Beene CORNWALL. 
ward Moxon, \ - rR 
NEW NOVEL, 
ALTER DEVERELL; 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. ils. 
“ An amusing narrative ; the interest of which is very fairly 
sustained to the denouement.” *"—Literary Gazette 
‘his is a work of greatmerit. The ineidents in the plot are 
interesting in no ordinary degree.’ —Obser 
* This is, in some respects, different from the generality of 
modern novels. It is exempt from that mawkish sentimentality 
which is one of their greatest defects. The style, too, is natural 
- easy ; in many instances it rises to eloquence. *"— Morning 
vertiser. 








with a 





a Domestic Tale. 


Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
it GU is published, price 2s. 6d. Part XII. of 

XOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

pe 8 qlobe aad carefully revised and corrected ; 

with copious New Annotations ; illustrated by Eight Hundred 

Vignettes, designed by ‘Tony JoHANNotT. Splendidly printed 

in royal 8vo. to be completed in twenty Monthly Parts, form- 

ing three volumes. The First and Second Volumes are ready, 
price 16s. each. 

London: J. ‘  Debechet & Co. 75, Old\Broad-street. 
whom may be also had 

The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 2 vols. price 

il. 12s. in cloth. 














2nd_edition, in 8vo. with 23Plates, Tt RC 
IEWS of the ARCHIT 
HEAVENS. Ina Series of. aoe £ a “adr 
y J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the" University of 
“How manifold, O God, are thy works! In wisdo Pty ve 
eee aiehaseh; Sipokin, Momhell, &C Lenina, 
illiam Tai inbu i ii a 
and John ry oy ty Dublin. " 62 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS, 
e Pocket-size. The Author's Edition. 

With all Sin WALTER Scott's INTRODUCTIONS and Notes. 
HE LAY—MARMION—LADY ofthe LAKE 
ROKEBY—LORD of the ISLES—HAROLD—TRIER- 
MAIN, &e., all rinted in 24mo. and done up in cloth. silk, roan, 
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WHITSUNTIDE PRESENTS. 
Just published, price 5s. in an ornamental binding, 

ARLOUR MAGIC: a Juvenile Manual of 

ovel and amusing Phenomena, and Scientific Recrea- 
tions for the Family Circle, expressly calculated to enable the 
ingenious Youth to entertain his Friends, and. at the same time, 
to te improve himself. With yameroes illustrative Engravings on 
lso, New Editions of 
The Boy’s Own Book. Price 8s. 6d. in ornamen- 
tal boards; and 10s. 6d. in arabesque morocco, gilt edges, with 
rhe of 300 Engravings. 

The Young Lady y’s Book, elegantly bound in 
embroidered crimson silk, price 2ls., with upwards of 700 Ea- 
gravings. 

Flowers of Fable, with One Hundred and Eighty 
Engravings on Wood, price 4s. in embossed cloth. 
Whitehead & Co. 76, Fleet-street. 
Printed for T aylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
UESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brortuens. 
J P nas Series. 2nd edition, with large Additions. Fcp. 8v0. 
7s. cloth, 





Niebuhr’s History of Rome. Translated by Julius 
C. Hare, M. aan - Lonnop Thirlwall, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 12s. 
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Cary’s DanrEe.—The Vision; or, Hell, , Poe 
tory, "et Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Translated by th 
H. F. Cary, A.M. 3rdedition. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SUR L°ART D’APPRENDRE LES LANGUES 


MODERNES. 

“The method M. Fenwick de Porquet has adopted sre 
teaching of languages, is borne out by the first metaph 
minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from John 
or Roger Ascham, downwards; and a more important, alth cng 
less popular. personage than either of these in school estab 
ments, viz. Commonsense.” 
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NWICK DE PORQU 
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London: James Hor MES, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 
14, Wellin; tonesereet North, Strand, by JoHn Francis; 
and sold all Booksellers and Newsvenders. — Agents: 
for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh, and 
D, Campbell, Glasgow ; for Inguanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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